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“On the Writing of Novels.” 


Our leading article this week is due to a suggestion con- 
tained in a recent number of Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. The 
writer, reviewing an article ‘On the Writing of Novels,’ con- 
tributed to the December number of Afza/anta, the new 
English magazine of fiction, by Mr. Walter Besant, quoted 
that popular novelist as follows; 

I once saw it recorded of George Eliot,.as a thing marvellous, in- 
credible, and unique, that she actually wept over her own creations. 
This fact, so stated, made me wonder at the ignorance of the 
writer. Does anybody suppose that a moving situation was ever 
yet depicted, the writing of which did not cost the author anguish 
and tears? How could he move his readers if he were not first 
moved himself? It is an elementary maxim: you may find it in 
Horace. But it is a sign that one possesses imagination if one can 
daugh and cry over the fortunes of one’s own puppets. 

‘ This raises a highly interesting question,’ says the Gazette. 
‘The passage in Horace to which Mr. Besant refers is prob- 
ably the following, from the “ De Arte Poética Liber ” :— 

‘Si vis me flere, dolendum est 

Primum ipsi tibi; tunc tua me infortunia ledent, 

Telephe vel Pelu; mala si mandata loqueris, 

Aut dormitabo aut ridebo. 
‘Is it necessary that an author who wishes his readers to 
weep should first weep himself? The question raised by 
this maxim of Horace is of the same nature as that which 
has been raised by a passage in Diderot’s “ Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien.” A distinguished dramatic critic has taken steps 
to ascertain from the experience of actors and actresses the 
truth of Diderot’s maxim that an actor plays better when 
not moved by real emotions. Why should not some literary 
critic issue a circular to all the novelists of the land, and 
test by actual experience the truth of the Horatian maxim 
also?’ 

A scholarly contributor to THe CriTIc, with a taste for 
stringing verses, interprets Horace’s dictum thus: 

Wouldst have me weep? bemoan thee 

Thyself the first! so shall thy miseries pierce me, 

Peleus or Telephus; but an thou mouth’st 

Thy lines, I fall a-nodding, or a-laughing. 
A more literal rendering would be:—‘If you wish me to 
weep, you must yourself grieve first ; then your misfortunes 
will trouble me, O Telephus or Peleus. If you speak what 
is improperly assigned you [what is not suited to your char- 
acter], I shall either sleep or laugh.’ 

The most interesting thing about the opinions called out 
by our circular letter to the novelists, is the variety of views 
they disclose. Many convictions and shades of conviction 
are expressed, from Mark Twain’s simple ‘ Yes,’ in uncom- 
promising endorsement of Horace’s theory, to Dr. Eggles- 
ton’s equally emphatic rejection of it as false. One well- 
known writer, who lacks time to express himself at length, 
privately proclaims Mr. Besant’s contention ‘ bosh;’ while 
Mr. Pyle puts himself on record as thinking it ‘ droll, to say 
the least.’ Middle ground is taken by others, like Dr. Hale, 
who holds: that the moving situation must have first been 
written out by some person who felt its pathos keenly, 
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though after that a literary artist, or even mechanic, may re- 
produce it successfully without being overcome with emo- 
tion. Sidney Luska is in the habit, he tells us, of ‘ chopping 
himself into two men,’ one of whom feels while the other 
composes. Mr. Noah Brooks writes in cold blood, and 
weeps (if at all) only when he puts himself in the reader’s 
place, and peruses what he has written. This was what 
Hawthorne did, in the case of ‘ The Scarlet Letter.’ 

Even in matters about which, one would think, there 
could be no dispute, our correspondents disagree. Thus 
Mr. Lathrop says that ‘ Thackeray was not especially moved 
by his own account of Col. Newcome’s death ;’ Miss Baylor 
is as certain that he was, as though she ‘had been behind 
the door ’ and seen ‘the tears that dimmed his honest eyes;’ 
and Miss Woolson speaks of his emotion at the time as if it 
were a well-known fact. Mr. Julian Hawthorne proposes a 
startling paradox; and Prof. Boyesen ingeniously answers 
our inquiry by writing that he is so absorbed in the career 
of the hero of a novel he has been at work on for two years, 
and is suffering so many trials and tribulations in the per- 
son of that hero, in whose identity his own is completely 
merged, that he won’t be able to bring his mind to a discus~ 
sion of the Horace-Besant theory for weeks to come. But: 
here are the answers in detail: 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I hold that neither author nor actor can touch the hearts of 
others except with his own heart, and so I'll take Horace’s word, 
for a thousand pounds ! T. B. ALDRICH, 

EDITORIAL RooMS, Atlantic Monthly, BOSTON. 





No man can tell how another'man’s mind works. We can only 
tell our own experience. My experience in this matter leads me to 
the conviction that to affect others I myself must be affected. 
The story-writer has no opportunity to actually see the effect of his 
work, It is printed, and read by the unknown public, and the real 
result is sometimes never known to the writer. If the story is read 
or recited in public, he can see the effect upon the audience. This 
I have often seen, as far as laughter is concerned. The bewilder- 
ment of certain people in a certain eccentric house amused me 
while inventing both them and the house. I have many times seen 
Me le laugh both in parlors and theatres when this unhappy house- 

old have been set forth as a story or a part ofa farce. In like man- 
ner I was moved to not unmanly tears over the imaginary trials of 
an imaginary girl, and I have seen many an audience furtively wipe 
its collective eye at theend of the third act. Herein is, as far as my 
experience goes, the sum of the whole matter. 

To this should be added one most important consideration. 
While the emotions must be moved to realize (if not create) emo- 
tional scenes, there must be mental control. It is precisely as if 
the intellect stood one side and plainly saw, noted and remem- 
bered that there was emotion. If the scene is vivid enough to 
excite to tears or laughter, there must be sufficient recognition of 
the fact to see, remember and afterwards record the circumstances. 
that give rise to the laughter or tears. To be merely affected 
would be to ‘lose your head’ and accomplish nothing. It may be 
there are intellectyal giants who can sit down in cold blood and 
compose a teary tale or invent wild jokes while in a fit of mental 
Cyperee They may exist. I have never met them. 

EW ROCHELLE, N. Y. CHARLES BARNARD. 


I am very glad to be able to say that I agree with Mr. Walter. 


Besant, who agrees with Horace, and so by another remove to. » 


place myself as far as possible from_all conflict with august author- 
ities of unknown powers, besides shifting the responsibility where 
it belongs, has been assumed, and can well be supported, and pre- 
venting all complications with another powerful shade, Diderot, I 
cannot think that anvil-sparks from cold iron will ever set the world 
on fire until figs produce thistles, The wells of tears and laughter 
lie side by side deep in our nature, and I do not believe it is possi- 
ble to draw from either without a single splash or, ripple. But 
there are other ways of getting at these reservoirs, such as doring 
and digging—less satisfactory as to methods and results, but cap- 
able o teions gauged and controlled to a nicety, I should fancy. I 
see no reason why the hydraulic emotions should not be regulated: 
to perfection, Some authors seem to have a most ingenious ar- 
rangement of forcing-pumps, shafts, mains, faucets, admirably con- 
trived, and labelled to avoid mistakes, by means of which with a 
turn of the wrist they can treat us to tragedy or farce without so 
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much as moving an eyelash, in the neatest way imaginable. If 
there is ‘ anguish,’ ‘ tears,’ it is the public that suffers—a vast, im- 
ersonal nobody of an everybody, that has the remedy for, its woes 
in itsown hands. But I am sure that Homer wept over the ‘ Iliad ;’ 
that ‘Othello’ and ‘Lear’ cost Shakspeare many a wakeful night. 
I know as well as though I'had been behind the door that when 
Thackeray laid down his pen after writing : 
At.the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, and Thomas 
Newcome’s hands outside the bed feebly beat time. And just as the 
last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over his face, and he lifted 


up his head a little and quickly said ‘Adsum’ and fell back.. It wasthe ' 


word we used at school when names were called ; and lo, he whose heart 
was as that of a little child had answered to his name and stood in the 
presence of The Master, — 

I know, 1 say, that if anybody was in the room, he had either to 
fish surreptitiously for his handkerchief, or to invent out of hand a 
most terrible fib to account for the tears that dimmed his honest 
eyes. And have we not all heard of Dickens laughing uproariously 
to himself over Sairey Gamp? All the humorists from Aristo- 

hanes to Lamb must have had sleeves as wide as Italian con- 
essors in the middle ages, stuffed full of birds and frogs and mice 
and wind-mills, barber's basins, roast pigs, chimney-sweeps, and 
what not of honest laughter at this most ridiculous of all worlds 

-and all the inhabitants thereof, themselves included. For my part, 
I must say that if I should come upon an author in tears, I should 
allow him to weep on unrebuked and unquestioned. For I can 
imagine many causes for his emotion, besides the one under discus- 
sion; such as the impossibility of expressing the inexpressible, lack- 
ing what Espronceda calls the ‘lengua ardiente de eterno saber;’ 
the condition of his own fortunes often far sadder than those of his 
puppets upon whom he can confer a cool million at will; the cer- 
tainty that it will’soon be actionable to send a MS to any publisher ; 
the probable condition of the-author say in 1988, when it will most 
likely be a penal offense to write, publish, aid or abet the making 
or baking of a book. 

‘ ELMWOOD, March 12. FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR. 

. In my opinion the writer must at some time have felt the emotion 
he describes, or he is not likely to make any impression upon 
others. I am not so sure he must feel it most strongly just at the 
moment of putting it down upon paper. Then he is occupied with 
the reader; he is thinking how to arrange it so as to produce the 
most telling effect. He considers the form of the words, he breaks 
the paragraph just written, perhaps, with an exclamation. from an- 
other speaker, to give the striking statement its most dramatic 
point; andsoon. But to be occupied about the form supposes a 
certain amount of calmness, and in the fury of the real passion 
there is no such calculation. The poet who has got to the stage of 
throwing his despair into verse has happily passed the stage of 
suicide, let us say. 

I never knew but one author who told me he wept and howled 

-over his characters. He was not of the first magnitude or even 
promise; and, on looking into his work, I found that these charac- 
ters were but of the faintest, paper-doll order; it was only by 
courtesy they could be said to exist. But he was a person of a 
good deal of sincerity too, and I do not believe he was simply 
posing in the statement he made tome. In asking myself how 

_ this could be, I came to the conclusion that he was easily suscepti- 
ble and quickly responsive to vague impressions. Thus the bare 
idea that John was to part from Susan, or that the Jimsons were 
. going to lose their money—the remote idea as it first struck him— 
..was sufficient to throw him into a paroxysm of sympathy. He 
naturally supposed others would be affected in the same way, and 
so took no pains to give it finish and development. Of all the 
woes that moved him in the seclusion of his study, there was noth- 
ing on the printed page but tiresome commonplaces and alleged 
. characters and situations that have no real existence. 

; ‘WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP. 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY, March 7. 





I am so completely absorbed in a novel I am writing (and have 
been writing, alas! with many interruptions, for well nigh two 
years), that it would positively make me weep, if I were to inter- 
_Tupt it once more for the purpose of answering your query. I am 
at present suffering from an unrequited love which keeps me 
awake at night; and last week I was running for Congress, and 
was having no end of trouble, because the Irish whose good will I 
had courted were going back on me. Moreover, my ‘pulls’ were 
not'working right, and my conscience, which rebelled against my 
practices, was accusing me until I was distracted. Next week, or 
the week after, I expect to be married, and if you catch me then, I 
may be’amiable enough to answer your question. 
._ NEw York, March 3. pee H, BOYESEN. 





Critic 


Assuming that the inquiry of THE CRITIC is addressed to my per- 
sonal experience, rather than to my judgment, I venture to say that 
my work has not been largely directed to the depicting of moving 
situations. However, when I have produced such situations, the 
emotion has come afterwards, when, with the critical coolness of a 
disinterested reader, I have scanned my own lines. I may weep 
with the reader, but never as the writer. Art produces. Imagina- 
tion weeps. 

NEWARK, N. J., March 9. NOAH BROOKS, 

For myself I should agree with Horace. As a matter of personal 
experience—which is, I suppose, what you wish from those who 
answer the questions,—I have always found that any part of my 
work which had the power to move others, had first moved me. 

FLORENCE, ITALY. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 





Mr. Besant is right. Diderot is right, too. Writing is one thing ; 
playing—acting—is another. A writer can never make a reader 
weep till he has wept himself. An actor can never make a specta- 
tor weep until he has so mastered his part and himself that he can 
withhold his own tears. I doubt not many an actor has had un- 
measured trouble and labor to get his part so under control that he 
need no longer weep or laugh over those passages that have cost 
the author tears of pathos or merriment. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASs., March 7. 


Yes. ' 
HARTFORD, CONN., March 9. S. L. CLEMENS (Mark Twain). 


G. W. CABLE. 


. Both sides of the question you ask might be maintained with 
truth. But I cannot imagine that any author capable of creating a 
work of art, ever shed tears over his own inventions; that is, if he 
were not in his cups. The thing would be too maudlin. An artist 
must keep his own head cool, else his critical sense is weakened, 
his power to treat his characters with impartiality lost, and he de- 
generates into an advocate and sentimentalist. Repose is that 
which distinguishes artistic writing from sensationalism; it is the 
defence against what we moderns call gusk,—a word unknown to 
Horace, probably. What the novelist mus¢ have is not so much 
feeling, as the imaginative conception of feeling. When passion 
has passed through the imagination it is not quite the same; it has 
been changed like polarized light. Real emotion there will be also; 
inductive currents of passion excited by the imagination of passion. - 
This is why the artist-writer must go back over his work again and 
again when he has cooled off, that he may retouch it with a clearer 
eye and a steadier hand. 


NEw YORK, March 6. EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


As regards Horace’s theory I am inclined to believe that while 
authors should undoubtedly have broad sympathies in order to be 
able to understand human nature to the core, not many become 
either lachrymose or. hilarious over their own creations. Those 
who do have rather an excess of sensibility than, of imagination I 
should say. Absorption in one’s own profession is necessarily essen- 
tial to success; but in the case of lawyers, for instance, it would 
scarcely be maintained that most impassioned harangues have*not 
been made by advocates but very little moved at heart by the mis- 
fortunes of those whose cause they represented. Ought not the 
artist as an individual to retain equipoise in order to be judicious? 
Nor am I much influenced by what may be read concerning the re- 
lation between authors and their puppets, for the reason that au- 
thors are notoriously Joseurs,—though society is to blame that they 
are so, from the fact that the world is all the time trying to find out 
every detail about them, and their views on all sorts of subjects ; 
so that they are obliged to romance a little in order to keep up a 
creditable illusion regarding themselves. Indeed, were I eminent 
and ready to advance the theory that an author in order to show 
himself possessed of imagination ought to be able to die of his 
heroine’s broken heart or contract delirium tremens with his lead- 
ing villain, I have no doubt plenty of the hungry souls outside the 
pale of authorship would raven such a theory and ask for more. 

BOSTON, March 5. ROBERT GRANT. 

One of the fitst college themes which I was made to write was 
on this quotation, ‘ There are three classes of authors: the machines, 
the artists, and the mirrors of their own nature.’ With a boy’s 
’ passion for contradiction, I maintained the worth of the machines, 
to receive a very just reproof from our admirable teacher, Edward 
Tyrrell Channing. The remark, however, is true as ever. And of 
course a good machine, or a good artist, can describe a moving 
situation, either by his skill as a mechanic or his skill as an artist, 
without any more feeling than a steam-engine has. 
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y But what Mr. Besant says is-all the same true,—that sometime 
arid somewhere a person -who felt the situation has written it out 
first. Else the machine could not cupy, nor the artist describe. 
If, as I suppose, you want personal experience, and care for mine, 
rads say that I do not believe any reader of anything that I 

ve ‘ever written has felt more emotion in the description of a 
situation that I have felt, at one time or another, in the course of 
the work which brought it before his eye. The mere writing may 
be mechanical, but, at some time or other, the feeling has been 


ROXBURY, MAss., March 5. EDWARD E. HALE. 


I must put myself in my character’s place, and experience his 

otions, joyful and sorrowful, or else I can’t write about him at 

; yet at the same time I must retain my own identity sufficiently 
to.analyze and understand his emotions, or else I can’t write about 
him intelligibly. So, practically, I have to chop myself into two 
men, one of whom suffers and enjoys in dead earnest, while the 
other in cold blood examines him, feels his pulse, and notes. his 
symptoms... If the latter individual for a moment loses his equi- 
poise, my work becomes hysterical and incoherent ; while if the for: 

er forgets his passion, and becomes indifferent, the work will be 
cold, hard, and artificial. To judge from my own experience there- 
fore, Horace told just one half of the truth. 

NEw YORK, March 4. H. HARLAND (Sidney Luska). 

I must ask you to excuse me. I know nothing of these esoteric 
matters. I should surmise that the evolution of tragic conceptions 
would be attended by a distinctly pleasurable emotion—and vice 
versa. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

HAWTHORNDEN, SCOTCH PLAINS, N. J., March 5. 

Horace no doubt was right, in a general way. For myself: I 
mever have wept over my puppets—but sometimes I have Seabal 
‘with them or at them. 


NEw YORK, March 7. THOs. A. JANVIER. 


In the main I agree with Mr. Besant that an author must feel in 
his own heart the emotion which he would inflame his readers 
withal. Your quotation from ‘De-Arte Poetica’ to which he refers 
is quite apt. Yet I suspect that Mr. Besant may have interpreted 
Horace too literally. The ‘Epistle to the Pisos,’ as he modestly 
called his poem, was meant to lay before these young men some 
maxims in disregard of which he, as the friend of their father, 
feared they might make some mistakes in their literary endeavors. 
And so he urged them to take utmost pains in the study of natural- 
ness, without the appearance of which people would take little in- 
terest in their work. ‘Aetatis cujusque notandi sunt tibi mores,’ 
said he. The writer for the time must put himself into the being 
of whomsoever he personates, be it Davus or Pythias, ‘Colchus an 
Assyrius, Thebis nutritus an Arges.’ Then he presses upon his 
pupils the necessity of going over, and over, and over again what 
they may have written of the doings and sayings, earnest and 
sportive, of their impersonations. 

Carmen reprendite quod non 

Multa dies et multa litura coercuit atque 

Perfectum deciens non castigavit ad unguem. 
These and other like words show, I think, that the poet did not 
mean to be understood quite in the sense for which Mr. Besant 
seems to argue. I apprehend that there is not chance for much 
‘anguish,’ except of another kind, when an author is sweating 
(sudet) through ten corrections to make it appear satisfactorily— 
say to the editor of Zhe Century or of Harper’s—that his own 
Medea was ferocious, Ino mournful, Ixion perfidious, Io an outcast, 
or Orestes disconsolate. 

Not that a good artist must not be a man of feeling, though there 
be thousands of men of feeling who are not artists ; and only artists 
can create interesting concretes and re-enact the scenes of human 
life so as to make men feel as if they were witnesses when they 
were transpiring. So it is that a very great artist, like Dickens, for 
instance, can paint a wailer and a laugher with equal felicity, 
‘ekg of each it may be at the same sitting, in which he may not 

ave shed a tear, whether of anguish or exuberant merriment, but 

indulged an imaginary retrospect in which the serious and the gay 
were so intermingled that he cannot say whether he felt most like 
sighing or —e Socrates used to argue that a good writer of 
tragedies should be able to make the best comedies. 


BALTIMORE; March 4. R. M. JOHNSTON. 
. I suppose that the degree in which a novelist is perceptibly af- 
fected ‘or not affected by the pathetic imaginary scenes which he 
describes, depends partly on his temperament. In Hawthorne’s 
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_ Note-Books, mention is made of the sto 


that Thackeray was not. 
especially moved. by his own account of Col. Newcome’s death ; but 
Hawthorne ron ore astonishment at this, because he himself was 
deeply affected by the closing scenes of his own ‘ Scarlet Letter;”” 
so much so, that he could scarcely read them aloud to his wife. 
My own belief is, that the truest pathos must melt the heart of the 


writer, as well as the reader ; although the writer, if he have a‘self-' 


contained disposition, may not give any outward and physical sign 
of his emotion. I do not believe that the. best and most effective 
description of pathetic episodes can be- produced: by writers who. 
really remain cold and unmoved. Those who think they remain so, 
when they have written something very good in this kind, probably 
deceive themselves. Cari Hn: Gs 

Certain few things which I’ have written, .that: moved other 
sons.to tears, touched me profoundly at the moment of writing; 
either causing me suddenly and unexpectedly-to give, way to tears, 
or throwing me into a sort of tranced state of wondering sympathy. 
The characters did not seem to me what Mr. B wealls :* one’s 
own.-puppets,’ but were as réal, spiritually, as anybeings I, eyer 
met ; and I think the reason they moved me was that, through them, 
a great wave of feeling common to flesh-and-blood humanity, 
seemed, to rush, in upon..me. .This mysterious and sympathetic 
communication, through imagined persons, between the silent author 
and the silent public, Enice the words have been printed, seems to 
me an essential of the strongest art, whether comic of Magny 
But it is not necessary for an author to be hysterical, in order to be 
moved by his own imaginings. 

NEw LONDON, CONN. GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 

It seems to me that you have not stated Diderot’s position with 
precision. At bottom his theory is that an actor should feel while 
conceiving a character, but should not feel while performing it. 
This, I take it, applies to the author also: the emotion he feels, 
pathetic or humorous, is felt when he conceives, not when he exe- 
cutes. It is only in the rare case of improvisation, when conce 
tion and execution are almost simultaneous, that the writer still 
thrills with the emotion he is communicating to the persons of his 
play. I have laughed heartily while setting in motion the little 
figures of my own puppet-show—but it was always while they were 
working out their characters and their complications, and never, I 
think, when I was finally setting down in black and white their 
sayings-and doings. 


NEW YORK, March 5. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


I feel highly the compliment of your request for my opinion upon 
Horace’s theory, which Mr. Besant quotes in sup of his own 
paper in Atalanta, wherein he says, ‘Does anybody suppose that 
a moving situation was ever yet depicted, the writing of which 
did not cost the author anguish and tears?’ But, though I feel 
the compliment of your request, I have not the assurance to enter 
the arenaagainst Horace, though I misdoubt that even he can cut a 
coat to fit every man’s back. In regard to Mr. Besant, however, 
and looking at him through the spectacles of common sense, I 
should say that, to many men, the thought of him suffering anguish 
and tears over his own lubrications is, to say the least, dro. 

WILMINGTON, DEL., March 12. HOWARD PYLE. 

I have often wondered concerning the question about which ny 
write’ me, and as far as my short experience goes, I agree with Mr. 
Besant almost entirely; I have, however, seen instances where a 
poem or story that had struck no special chord of pathos in the 
writer’s heart, has moved the reader. On the other hand, I do not 
believe that a story or novel ever caused any violent emotion on 
the part of any one, unless its author had, as Mr. Besant says, 
with ‘anguish and tears’ given it being. The only published 
story of mine over which I have cried, is ‘ Virginia of Virginia,’ 
written two years ago. As I wrote the last few pages, I literally . 
could not see for the tears in my eyes, and the original MS. is blot- 
ted thickly. Above all, I think that one must have suffered much 
to feel the suffering of which one writes. Pardon this egotistic 
citing of myself, but I have no other experience on which to draw. 

In regard to all this, however, I do not think that acting can be 
here compared with writing. Words that on paper look cold and 
unexpressive enough, are sometimes the very ones that an actor’s 
voice can send to the heart’s core. It is never, I think, the best 
writing that acts the most successfully ; and I doubt if many mod- 
ern plays, would, if read in private, move the audiences who in 
public, have wept heartily over them. 


CASTLE HILL, COBHAM, VA., March 12. AMELIE RIVES. 


As in most matters human and divine I would agree with Q. 
Horatius rather than with Mr. Denis Diderot, so here. And if the 
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Encyclopedist happened to be right as to actors (as any one who 
has seen a dress rehearsal better than the > aay song may well ad- 
mit), surely Horace was, as to authors. For (to put it rudely to 
the more profitable profession) the Maker and the Mammar do- not 
work alike. Poets create, actors simulate. And when even a 
movel-writer is excited over a scene, he may trust that it is good; or 
better than his worst. 
BosTON, March 3. — F. J. STIMSON. 


Although it is well known that some noted writers have been 
‘deeply moved by the sorrows of their fictitious characters, I do not 
‘think that a writer need necessarily feel grief in order to produce 
it in others; the tendency to extreme sympathy with one’s own 
‘creations must depend upon one’s own emotional nature. I believe 
-an author would he much more easily moved to laugh over the 
‘droll things he writes than to weep over his pathetic scenes. The 
humor is absolute in itself, and can be enjoyed with or without 
reference to the characters, whereas the pathos cannot be separated 
from the fictitious action and situations. 

MADISON, N. J., March 9. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


Behind every creature stands the creator. It goes with the say- 
ing that genius is greater and more influential than anything it can 
make. When God made man out of the dust of the earth, man 
was very good, but God had to blow into the nostrils of His creation 
the breath of life before man became a living soul. This question 
ts that of Realism vs. Idealism under another name. The product 
of realism is very good, but the breath of the higher life is not in it. 
The creator who is cold, cruel, merciless and controlled by what 
he calls the justice of art, never succeeds in putting into the nostrils 
of his creatures anything which makes them beings to love, to sym- 
=— with, and to part from with a pang. Even the surgeon 

nows that human sympathy may make the cruelty of the knife ap- 
pear to be a quality of the noblest character. The true artist seeks 
instinctively to touch his own deepest feelings, knowing by absolute 
insight that the cords in his own heart are but continuations of those 
in every other heart. There is a difference, however, between sen- 
timentality and a hearty, healthful response to sentiment; just as 
there is a difference between maudlin attitudinizing over a scene or 
a situation, and a sincere, thorough sympathy with what is human 
therein. The author must, at every stage of the creative act, keep 
himself safely in hand; but this does not mean that he must be a 
mere clinical operator, dead to all human feeling. He must know 
beforehand what he is going to make, and he must open his whole 
nature to the elements out of which he is to make it. He must 
charge down the lists with his hero, feeling the rush of the wind 
through his visor-bars; he must die with the dying and live with 
the living. I do not mean actual tears, if I say he must weep be- 
fore he can hope to have his readers weep, but I do mean that he 
must have the mood in order to compass the result. Conscious 
art is one thing, self-conscious art quite another thing. True 
genius glories in its strength, in its masterhood, in its creative 
power; but it does not pose behind its new-made creatures. It 
weeps through its weeping progeny, but it never snivels over them. 
It strikes with the stalwart arm of its hero, but it never stands 
apart and cries: ‘Oh, do see how he lays it on!’ A steadfast 
self-control is the most important part of authorship, genius being 
granted, and yet this self-control must not go to the extreme of 
peng a cruel bit in the mouth of sympathy; it must be that self- 
control which on one hand prevents feeling from breaking into 
froth and spray, while on the other hand it insures a healthful 
transfusion of the very blood of life from the innermost heart of the 
creator into that of the creature. As God loves man, so must the 
genius love his own handiwork, blowing into it the secret of his 
own being and making it immortal with his own immortality. Szc 
ztur ad astra. 
Bay St. Louts, Miss., March 9. 


MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Since you ask me the question, I am pleased to say that I agree 
entirely with Horace; not being able myself to see how a writer 
can move others unless he is first moved himself. It is not neces- 
sary that he should outwardly laugh and cry very much over his 
creations; but he must live in them and deeply feel them, to make 
them felt by his readers. Hawthorne wrote ‘The Scarlet Letter’ 
with perfect self-control, and was probably not aware how much he 
was affected by it until he came to read it to his wife, when, as he 
somewhere tells us, even his granite nature was broken up and 
melted by it. All that feeling was latent in him, if not demonstra- 
tive, during the composition ; a man may live through terrible ex- 
periences in life, and never shed a tear until he comes to relate 
them to sympathetic hearers. We must not confound self-control 
with absence of emotion. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 11. J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
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I agree with Horace with all my heart. f Thackeray's grief after 


he had killed Col. Newcome; the account of the way George Eliot's : 


books ‘ploughed into her,’ she herself noting in her journal, 
‘ Killed Tito in great excitement ;’ the description of Tourguéneff 
(in my estimation the greatest of modern novelists), as pale, fever- 
ish, so changed that he looked like a dying man, because the per- 
sonages of one of his tales had taken such possession of him that 
he was unable to sleep,—these, surely, are illustrious examples. 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 
VILLA BRICHIERI, FLORENCE, ITALY, Jan. 28. 





Reviews 
Three New Dramas.* 


IT 1s interesting to note the departures from the masters’ - 


methods, in the work of a'modern pupil of the Elizabethan 
dramatists. That there should be departure is almost in- 
evitable; it is also inevitable that a certain gain should be 
accompanied by a certain loss. The effect of the mass of 
the Elizabethan drama is that of unconscious life, unre- 
stricted in its self-expression; in most modern plays deriving 
therefrom, the effect is, on the contrary, of life abnormally 
self-conscious, deliberate in its exhibition. And naturally 
the contrast is most marked when the new drama endeavors 
to present the child-like mental and moral condition of the 
barbarian. Here the modern dramatist is, as it were, handi- 
capped. His barbaric hero is sure to think aloud about his 
thinking, and hence fails to impose a sense of his reality 
upon the reader, to whom it cannot seem a natural thing 
that a mind so primitive should so refine. This disadvan- 
tage is apparent in the latest drama of the lady who sends 
forth her ambitious and vigorous productions under the 
pseudonym of Michael Field (1). With a few broad, bold 
touches, the author paints in her preface the Norfolk land- 
scape, ‘the humble landscape with its clear-cut outlines on 
the horizon, its large sky, its penetrating sunshine.’ She 
passes from scenic background to the motive of the play ; 
and here will be perceived an important divergence from the 
traditions of the Elizabethan group, which this time entails 
no loss: the basing of tragedy, formerly founded only on 
‘ declension and calamity,’ on the essentially modern devel- 
opment-idea. Evolution, too, has its tragic element. ‘In 
the evolutionary struggle the survivor is himself a tragic fig- 
ure. . . . He is alienated from his gods, his forefathers, 
his very dreams. His hopes are not founded on experience, 
nor his ideals on memory.’ There is, indeed, ‘a singular 
and mournful majesty’ in this study of the fascinated sea- 
king, conquered by the land he has conquered. As Brown- 
ing’s Luria loves Florence, Canute loves England. 
I was born 

In haunts of desolation; here abides 

A sense of times gone by, of ancient law, 

Religious benediction. My wild home 

Seems but mere earth on which to breathe and eat ; 

This island has a human, blessed bond 

Between itself and men. 

This charm of the land is embodied and concentrated for 
him in the person of Emma, the widow of Ethelred ; ‘my 
stately England,’ he calls her at their betrothal. 

There's more to see each time one looks at her, 


Her smile is not a new-born thing, ’tis old, 
And mellow as the uncut, timeless jewel. 

. The relation of these two is strongly conceived; the sav- 
ageness of which Canute himself is ashamed, the impulses 
that throng upward from that deep well ‘ where he is sod 
and darkness,’—these are the very source of the queen’s joy 
in him; she glories in her virile mate and his ‘ viking 
humor,’ and utterly fails to give him the aid he expects in 
casting off ‘ the fetters of nativity.’ The crisis is reached in 
a scene of the utmost power, where Emma confesses to her 
husband that she commanded, for his sake, the murder of 
~*z, Canute the Great: The be of Water. By Michael Field. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 2. The Sentence. Kran rage Webster. $1.80. New York: Scribner 


& Welford, Robert Emmet : a edy of Irish History. By Joseph I. C. Clarke. 
$:, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
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Edmund Ironside, and tempts: him to slay the children of 
this dead rival. Recognizing with horror that he has desired 
‘the breach of faith which he did not authorize, and behold- 
"ing, as by the revelation of lightning, the tigress nature of 
her whom he has chosen to ‘ raise him to honor, benignity 
-and wisdom,’ Canute realizes that he is 
cut adrift, 
Far, far from the great, civilizing God. 
Through the agony of repentance he at last wins. peace, and 
this reconciliation with heaven leads to his forgiveness of the 
unrepentant but deeply loving Queen. 
Be not afraid, 
I have learned this, sin is a mighty bond 
“Twixt God and man. Love that hath ne’er forgiven 
Is virgin and untender; spousal passion 
Becomes acquainted with life’s vilest things,. 
Transmutes them, and exalts. 
‘There is nothing conventional in this fine closing scene 
-among the graves at Glastonbury. Precisely this conclusion 
had been well-nigh impossible to a dramatic author of three 
centuries ago. In some of the minor scenes, however, there 
tis a close following of the old models ; witness the madness 
of Edith, ‘madness sweet as death,’ and the entrance of the 
little Alfgar with ‘green, country herbs,’ to staunch the 
wound of Edmund ; passages strikingly in the manner of 
John Webster. ‘The Cup of Water,’ which is included in 
the same volume, is a somewhat strained and slender treat- 
ment of a daringly-chosen theme. It has a crude, fresh, 
wilding flavor almost indescribable ; and abounds in lines 
-and epithets of singular originality and force. 

Perhaps less notable in design than ‘Canute the Great,’ 
but more even and rapid in execution, is Mrs. Websteér’s 
terse and vivid Roman play (2). The stern grasp upon the 
reader's interest never relaxes; and an intense intellectual 
fire purges all impurity from a story of domestic treachery, 
an the end terribly avenged by the sentence of the cunning, 
-already half-mad Emperor, Caius. There isa delicate pathos 
in the fragile figure of Laelia, and the scene which culmi- 
nates in her leap from the cliff is powerfully wrought to that 
‘climax. Extracts would convey but little idea of a work so 
closely knit; but one may be permitted to quote a lyric 
‘which recalls by its ‘dying fall’ the old voices that will 
never cease to echo. 

Pluck the rose part blown, 
Fresh to-day. 
So it will not have been shown 
That there is a pause to light, 
That there is a chill in night, 
So it will not feel decay. 
Pluck the rose ere it have known, 
As some roses may, 
One soft petal shrink or stain or drop away. 

In his tragedy of ‘Robert Emmet’ (3), Mr. Clarke has 
‘done well to adopt the prose form. His drama is somewhat 
crude; the villainy is very black and the virtue very daz- 
zling ; and the stage directions leave little to the imagination, 
‘carefully informing the reader when Miss Curran ‘ lapses 
into a wide-eyed revery,’ or ‘nestles closer’ to Emmet, when 
Major Sirr ‘glares’ or Geoffrey Delany ‘winces,’ and even 
when ‘the moonlight goes out.’ But the author’s sincerity, 
vigor, and enthusiasm entitle his work to respect, and he 
‘shows much feeling for simple dramatic effects; as in the 
scene where Emmet, deeply excited over the probable pas- 
‘sage of the Act of Union, appears in a hostile assembly, and 
is tormented by Miss Curran’s consent to sing at his rival’s 
request, but is suddenly filled with joy by her bold render- 
ing of ‘Let Erin rémember the days of old.’ One can 
‘imagine the principal character tellingly presented by an 
actor of a certain robust type, who would have a fine oppor- 
tunity, with a sympathetic audience, in the famous speech 
in court. The book, which displays on its green cover the 
seal of the United Irishmen in gold, is neat’ and attractive. 
It contains an artotype of the Comerford miniature of Em- 
met, an autograph reproduced from one of the books used 
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by him at Trinity College, Dublin, and fac-similes of the 
pencil sketches made by Petrie during the trial; also en- 
larged reproductions of the seal of Thomas Addis Emmet,— 
a harp and shamrock'cut upon a rock crystal, with the motto 
‘Ubi libertas ibi patria,’—and that of Robert Emmet, worn 
on the morning of his execution. The design of the latter 
is a willow-tree bowed by storm and a harp with breaking 
strings ; the legend, ‘ Alas, my country!’ and the stone, a 
white carnelian. 





“ The Old South and the New.” * 

SOUTHERN people owe a debt of lasting gratitude to Judge 
Kelley for his liberal and enlightened efforts to diffuse a 
knowledge of their ‘section’ among his fellow-citizens at the 
North. A volume like this can do wonders to bury out of 
sight that ‘ensanguined undergarment’ of which everybody 
of late has heard too much. Judge. Kelley went South in 
1867 and returned filled with amazement at the resources 
which he found there neglected, ignored or abandoned to 
ignorant ‘ crackers,’ a vicious agricultural system or hopeless 
apathy. 
interesting capitalists in Southern mines and manufactures, 
and never ceasing to enlarge on the inexhaustible unworked 
wealth of a region which most people thought utterly worth- 
less from its prolonged and exhausting cotton-culture. In 
1887, twenty years after his first visit, he went South again 
and found a transformation as remarkable as the Marble 
Faun had undergone. New towns, new mining centres, 
new railroads, had sprung up magically, realizing his most 
sanguine expectations, surpassing even his prophecies. One 
entire State—Florida—had become an Armida’s Garden, 
brilliant with flowers and fruits, thronged with hotels and 
pleasgure-seekers, bustling with life and commerce, ‘le Pac- 
tole et Jouvence’ of which Béranger sings. Three or four 
others—Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, North Carollira—were 
alive with iron, coal, coke, and railroad industries running 
far up into the millions in value. Expositions were being 
held everywhere ; improvements were visible on all sides ; 
a beautiful and fertile land had been rescued from the rice, 
sugar, tobacco, and cotton ‘fiends’ who were draining it 
absolutely dry of its substance, and evidences of an enor- 
mous ‘boom’ beamed on every side. All this Judge Kelley 
brings out with rare force in a series of letters, contrasting 
1867 with 1887, most interesting to read—without reference 
to the author’s tariff theories. 





Mahaly Sawyer. + 

Ir Is HARDLY worth while to persevere with ‘ Mahaly 
Sawyer,’ as a story endeavoring to throw light on the 
servant-girl problem, after discovering the false point of 
view from which it is written. Mahaly is really Miss Mar- 
garet Seymour, a young lady who takes it into her head to 
go out to service under an assumed name, with a ‘character’ 
signed by a lady, who did not know what she was signing, 
at the request of a scapegrace son. Miss Seymour appar- 
ently does this partly ‘for fun,’ and partly to be able to 
study low life. This is extremely unrealistic; no young 
lady ever harbored an ambition to do the family washing. 
It is also extremely poor philosophy : no young lady ought 
to want to do the family washing, if only for the reason that 
she keeps out of her proper sphere some poorer girl who 
could not fill any other. It is also unreasonable logic, even 
as a plea for acquiring the point of view. Dropped into 
lower conditions, you never can have the same point of view 
in regard to them as one brought up only under those con- 
ditions. Neither is it at all*necessary to go through the 
same experience as another in order to sympathize with 
it. Indeed, as a rule, it is easier to sympathize with 
what you have never had to bear and feel you never could 
bear, than with a situation which you have had to bear and 


* The Old South and the New. By the Hon. W. D. Kelley. $1.25. (Questions of 
the Day Series.) New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


+ Mahaly Sawyer. ByS.E.D. $1.25. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 
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have found that you could survive. A. girl considerate 
enough about servants to want to know what they suffer, 
would be considerate enough as a mistress without serving 
an apprenticeship as a maid. Miss Seymour’s grievance 
begins. with her indignation that her mother’s hired girl 
objects to letting her prowl in the kitchen; in which we 
think the hired girl was much nearer the right point of view 
than Miss Seymour. Mahaly’s ladylike instincts add flavor 
to the food she delicately prepares for the invalid in the 
family she works for; but the moral of this is, not that 
ladies should be-compelled to do their own work, but that 
all servants should be trained, from youth till they go out 
to service, in the public schools and in training-schools, do 
their work properly, daintily, and acceptably. We should 
ascribe little value to any. conclusions from Mahaly’s 
career, first because they would be purely literary conclu- 
sions, underived from any real young lady’s experience, and 
secondly because we do not think it a judicious or trust- 
worthy way of securing impressions. 





“ The Humiliation of Christ.” * 

THE wRITINGs of Prof. Bruce, of the Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow, one of the most popular and influential of the 
Scotch theologians, are widely read in the United States. 
Scholarly, reverent and liberal, he attracts the younger clergy 
by his strong thought, limpid style and lively wit. ‘The 
Training of the Twelve’ and ‘The Parabolic Teaching of 
Christ’ have furnished the salt and light for the flavoring 
and illumination of many sermons. In his ‘ Humiliation of 
Christ’ he deals with a more abstract subject, which compels 
the use of technical language and much abstruse reasoning. 
The subject is a profound one, and lies at the heart of 
Christology. Perhaps around no other verse in Scripture 
have more battles been fought by theologians than about 
that of Philippians II., 7. It is the storm-centre of discus- 
sion yet; but into the vortex of the cyclone, this well- 
equipped exegete and charitable Christian scholar, manfully 
enters. He first marshals the axioms of Christology, and 
then reviews the theories of the early fathers, and of the re- 
formers, and gives a chapter to the modern presentation of 
those views, which after the principal Greek word in the 
text of Philippians are called kenotic. The revised version 
translates the word referring to the Christ by the term 
‘emptied’ (chenosen, ixtvocev). How far the divine man 
emptied himself of his glory is the question that has fasci- 
nated the devout mind for ages. The three other lectures 
treat of modern humanistic theories of Christ’s person, Christ 
the subject of temptation and .moral development, and the 
humiliation of Christ in its official aspect. This last chapter 
deals with the question of the Atonement, and will be found 
by ministers to be of the greatest practical value; and here, 
we think, the author is at his best. The book is a first-class 
institute of theology, and will furnish mental exercise of the 
best sort to those who like stalwart thinking. The author’s 
theological position is ‘in sympathy with modern religious 
thought, while maintaining solidarity with all that is best in 
the theology of the past.’ We find that this ‘second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged,’ is not merely the second edition 
of 1881, but has indeed been increased both in quantity 
and bettered in quality. Properly it is a third edition, and 
worthy of several more issues. The work is published in 
good style, especially valuable being ‘the well-made index 
to this store of old and new wisdom. 





Prof. Bowne’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Theism.” + 


THE previous works of Prof. Bowne have shown so much 
ability, and so excellent a capacity for writing on philo- 
sophical subjects in a way to interest and profit the average 
reader, that we were prepared to give a ready welcome to 
the present volume. We have not been disappointed either, 

* The Humiliation of Christ. By Alex. Balmain Bruce, D.D. ad edition. $2.50. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
+ Philosophy of Theism. By Borden P. Bowne. $1.75. New York: Harper & Bros. 
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and have found it to be one of the simplest in statement and 

clearest in thought of the many works on the subject. Prof. 

Bowne is not a great, original thinker, and does not probe 

his subject to its depths; but he writes in a direct and com- 

prehensive manner, without too much of metaphysics, and 
without a difficult nomenclature. His position is that of 

an idealist, and he does not give much space to the design 

argument and to the-scientific proof for the existence of God. 

In this we believe he is right, for the higher proof of the ex- 
istence of God must be found in the nature of thought itself, 

and in such ideal considerations as the moral life presents. 

We could have wished that the author had avoided so meta- 

physical a term as the ‘ world-ground,’ which he uses to ex- 

press the underlying reality, or the noumena, of existence— 
not the phenomenal but the real world. Perhaps no better 
term could have been found, but it savors too much of the 

atmosphere of such thinkers and dreamers as Boehme. He 
finds that the world-ground is a unit, intelligent, personal, 

metaphysical in its attributes and ethical in its tendency. 

The chapters devoted to each of these phases of its mani- 
festation are well and forcibly written, and they give an ad- 
vancing insight into the subject, and one that broadens the 
horizon of the reader more and more as he goes on. Prof, 
Bowne says that he does not aim to tell his readers every- 
thing about theism ; but he does keep clearly before them 
the main thought, and in a logical and vigorous manner. 
His aim has been to give an outline of the essential argu- 
ment, which might serve as a text for teachers and asa 
somewhat critical survey of the subject for other readers, 
The argument presented is largely ontological, but the au- 
thor finds much help in the teleological method of proof, 
which he maintains has lost none of its force by the recent 
advances in science. In fact, that form of argument has 
taken possession of many of the sciences, and is &@pplied in 
botany, for instance, with a freedom that proves how great 
is its importance. And we are coming back to ontology, 
and finding it more and more a necessity with reference to 
every problem into which there enters the element of mental 
activity. 





Other Theological Works.* 

THE ‘Philosophy of Ritual’ (1) is not a defense of particular 
ritualistic forms, but an examination of the theory of ritualism— 
meaning by the term the use of rites, in the large sense, and not 
any particular exhibition of ceremonial habit. It is a book of 
breadth and strength and force. It is divided into two parts, the 
former aiming to show the historic universality of ritual in worship, 
and the latter its reasonableness. The author defines ritualism as 
involving ‘three principles, that of Art and Decoration, that of Sym- 
bolism, and that of Commemoration, derived from the sense of his- 
toric continuity ;’ while the motive which produces it is ‘man’s ir- 
resistible craving for expression in form.’ This craving is not lim- 
ited to religious worship, but it has received in such worship its 
most widespread realization. Mr. Gratacap has read largely and 
observed accurately. Without being prolix he puts before us illus- 
trations and evidences of his main positions which are both striking 
and true, beginning with the Catholic Apostolic Church of the 
Irvingites, the Greek Church and the Roman Church, and including 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, the ethnic religions and Christianity. 
Particularly interesting are the chapters on the ‘ Predetermining- 
Causes of Ritualism,’ and ‘ Ritualism a necessity in the Christian 
Church,’ Having traced ritualism in its characteristics and its wide 
historic manifestations, the author proceeds, in the second part, to 
analyze the religious feeling and show its relation to rite, and then 
to exhibit the beneficent effects of ritual. 

We cannot agree with the writer at all points. His chapter on 
priests seems to us defective, and his confidence in the divine origin 


of the three orders of the Christian ministry extreme. At some - 


points, also, there is exaggeration, and particularly as to the efficacy 
of ritual in producing conviction of the present reality of the unseen. 


*1x, eh aay of Ritual. By L. P. Gratacap. $1.50. New York: James Pott & 
Co, 2. The Appeal to Life. By T. T. Munger. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 3. Christian Facts and Forces. By Newman Smyth. $1.50. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 4. Doctrine of Morality in its Relation to Redemption. By- 
R, B, Fairbairn. $1.59. New York: Thos, Whittaker. 5. Word Studies in the New 
Testament. By Marvin R, Vincent. Vol. I. $4. _ New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 6. Christ and Christianity. By H. R. Haweis. i vols. $1.25 each. New. 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. a vangelistic Work, By Arthur T. Pierson. $1.25, 
New York: Baker & Taylor Co. “ ; 
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But whatever detailed. criticisms may be made, the book is one not 
only of earnest purpose, but of real depth and of catholicity. For 
men as they are it is idle to talk of abolishing forms, and it is fool- 
ish to speak or think of forms as if they were necessary evils, to be 
minimized to the utmost. Pedantic aversion to forms begets for- 
malism quite as readily as pictures and music and vestments do. 

Who reads all the books of sermons? is a question we are often 
tempted to raise, but do not feel able to answer. Perhaps the recur- 
rence of the = as we take up Dr. Munger’s latest collection (2) 
may be an indication that we are in no proper mental frame to judge 
of its merits. At all events, the inquiry is not silenced when we have 
turned the last leaf. Dr. Munger has been a quickening force in 
the recent theological thinking of New England, and the leading 
motive in this new volume of sermons is a strong one—namely, the 
self-evidencing power of truth in its ability to lay hold of human 
hearts and to direct and mould human hope. In the sermons, which 
are threaded together by this leading idea, there are good and noble 
things ; still, we cannot feel that they are thorough, ripe and vigor- 
ous enough to make their publication a decided blessing to the world. 

Like Dr. Munger, Dr. Newman Smyth has been publishing books 
diligently within the last eight or ten years. The volume before us (3) 
seems to us more suggestive and more effective than other similar 
ones that have preceded it. It has not the theologic importance of the 
‘Old Faiths in New Lights,’ but some of the sermons are marked 
by strong individuality and a firm grasp, both intellectual and moral. 
It is hardly possible to avoid a comparison of the work of these 
two men, occupying neighboring pulpits in New Haven, and repre- 
senting, to the popular mind, the same general movement of re- 
ligious opinion. If we take these books as the basis of judgment, 
there can be no question that Dr. Smyth is the larger man of the 
two, and the more thoroughly equipped for theologic work. He is 
certainly a man of more precision and definiteness in statement 
than his brother-liberal, and this goes for a great deal. 

A hardened reviewer takes up a book with the title ‘The 
Doctrine of Morality in its Relation to Redemption’ (4) on the 
cover rather listlessly, but he need not read far in the present vol- 
ume to perceive that he has here to do with something vigorous 
and fresh. 
catalogue of moral faculties and virtues. Of course psychology 
enters into it, and the discussion takes at times an abstract form; 
but underlying the whole is an earnest spirit, deeply convinced of 
the intimate connection between truth and life. The title-page 
shows that the book is no re-hash of the moral philosophies with 
which students are familiar, and each following page makes this 
moreclear. We find ourselves holding intercourse-with a thought- 
ful, independent and religious mind ; one that believes in the worth 
of human nature, and finds the ultimate basis of ethics in the nature 
and constitution of man. He distinguishes the ethical impulses 
from judgments as to the right and wrong of particular acts, as of 
course he must, and brings out with distinctness the bearing of 
Christianity on the ethical life, both in clearing the moral vision and 
leading to right moral decisions, and in intensifying and steadying 
the moral impulses. The final chapter, on ‘Moral Theology,’ is 
alone enough to stamp the book as worth the writing; but quite as 
characteristic and more fundamental are those on ‘Human Nature,’ 
‘ The Conscience,’ ‘Sin,’ and ‘Morality and Redemption.’ The 
book is full of instruction and of tonic. 

Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, long known in this city and out of it as 
the scholarly pastor of the Church of the Covenant, is just the man 
to write on the New Testament for the general reader. His long 

ulpit experience has led him to understand the exegetical wants of 
intelligent laymen, and his solid learning and sound judgment fit 
him to supply those wants. We find him, in this book (5), writing 
as a specialist for non-specialists, a kind of work which, when it is 
well done, as it is here, is often of great service to other specialists, 


. by putting well-known facts in new connections and new lights. 


This is the first volume of a series designed to cover the New Tes- 
tament, discussing all the important words and phrases, describing 
and illustrating their meaning, and thus, without assuming all the 
responsibilities of a commentary, at least discharging some im- 
portant functions of a commentary. We are taken in this way 
through Matthew, Mark, Luke, the Acts, and the Epistles of Peter, 
James and*‘Jude. Everywhere there are tokens of the careful study 
and the catholic sympathies of the writer. _ His illustrations are taken 
from a wide range of literature. His statements, are all clear and 
intelligible to those who do not know Greek. The most, and per- 
haps the only, purely technical matter in the book is the list of 
Greek words peculiar to Luke, which, however, will disturb no 
English reader, ahd will be welcome to many students. We un- 
derstand that two more volumes will finish the work. No one who 
takes it up will be surprised to know that Dr. Vincent has gradu- 
‘ated from the pulpit of the Church of the Covenant into the Chair 
of New Testament Exegesis in the Union Theological Seminary. 


This is no matter of remote philosophy, nor a mere. 
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In a series of five volumes, bearing the general title ‘Christ and 
Christianity ’ (6), the Rev. H. R. Haweis has given a commentary 
on the New Testament, or rather an account of the origin and 
meaning of the books comprised in that part of the Bible. . His: 
point of view is moderately rationalistic, and in a modified form he 
accepts the ‘tendency’ theory of the origin of the Gospels and 
Acts. His volumes are especially prepared for the general reader 
and: not for critical students, and his views are presented in a 
graphic and picturesque manner. His style is somewhat uneven 
and abrupt, but he brings out very clearly the facts he has to pre- 
sent. In the first volume, hie tin calls ‘ The Story of the Four,’ 
he describes the work of the four evangelists and the way in which 
they came to write the Gospels. He thinks Mark was the first of 
the Gospels written, and that none of them were, in their present - 
form, the work of the men who knew Jesus. The second volume 
gives ‘ The Picture of Jesus,’ painting his life and influence in an at- 
tractive and impressive manner. ‘The Picture of Paul’ as the disci- 
ple, and of his work in carrying Christianity to the Gentiles, occupies 
the third volume. We cannot but think that Mr. Haweis has been 
very successful in making the results of the latest scholarship in 
dealing with the New Testament easily understood and appreciated 
by the general Bible reader and student. 

‘ Evangelistic Work’ (7) is an unusually earnest and forcible book 
by the pastor of the Bethany Church and Sunday-school first started 
by Mr. John Wanamaker in Philadelphia. With more than ordin- 
ary literary skill and from wide reading, Dr. Pierson sets forth his 
theme in strength, clearness and beauty. Dividing his matter into 
two parts, he devotes twelve short, crisp chapters to the principle 
of simple and scriptural preaching of personal religion. In Part II, 
on the practice, he gives animated and animating biographies or 
sketches of the great revivalists, such as Whitefield, Howard, Vin- 
ney, Chalmers, Shaftesbury, Spurgeon, Moody, Bliss, McAll, Mc- 
Auley, John Wanamaker, and himself. Whatever be one’s point 
of view in religion, or especially in Christianity, the solid facts of 
this volume are most suggestive and stimulating. Like all suc- 
cessful Christian reformers, the author has nothing new in idea, but 
on every page urges a return to the simplicity of the Gospel. He 
emphasizes and brilliantly illustrates the idea of the Christ and His 
twelve disciple-missionaries, that every hearer should become a 
herald. In the second edition of this work, which we prophecy will 
soon be forthcoming, the author should add to its value, by furnish- 
ing a good index. 





Minor Notices of Religious Books. 

THAT voluminous and always readable author, Archdeacon 
Farrar, is again in the market-place, this time offering another 
volume of sermons. They are modestly entitled ‘Everyday Christ- 
ian Life ; or Sermons by the Way.’ (Thos. Whittaker). The col- 
lection, numbering twenty, is preceded by a suggestive preface, 
and treats practical themes, combining doctrine and exhortation. 
The discourses are brief and to the point, and the titles felicitous. 
‘ Heaven in Earthly Homes,’ ‘How to Make Earth like Heaven’ 
and ‘ What to Think About’ are specimens. That on ‘ The Bible’ 
is strong and uplifting. ‘Of the Inner Reverence of a Man for his 
Own Person’ is full of subdued energy. ‘Counsels to the De- 
feated’ will cheer many. The same merits discoverable in the 
library of the Archdeacon’s writings which have charmed us before 
are found in this volume, and the same limitations are noticeable. 
The historic spirit, the affluence of rhetoric, the countless allusions 
betraying wide literary culture, the catholicity, and abhorrence 
of show, here make elaborate and worthy settings for the jewels of 
changeless truth, or caskets for Scripture texts. Never profound, 
not noticeably original, having little of the prophet’s ken, rarely 
insistent on sharply-defined doctrine, but always easy to read, pop- 
ular, pleasing, earnest, devout, as full of things varied, ancient and 
venerable as an English cathedral, Archdeacon Farrar will never 
lack readers while his busy pen is moved by his active brain. 

In appropriate binding stamped in red and black with cannibal 
weapons of offense and defense, and illustrated within by pictures » 
of life in the ocean-world, ‘Ten Years in Melanasia’ looks like 
the typical Sunday-school missionary book. The author, Rev. Al- 
bert Perry, was a missionary on Norfolk Island, and narrates his 
impressions and experiences in clear, straightforward and unvar- 
nished style. Hardly yet forty years old, this mission of the Church 
of England among these natives of the Solomon, Santa Cruz, New 
Hebrides and Loyalty Islands has been already productive of 
much good in civilizing the once nude and rude islanders. The 
Christian church, school and college are now common sights 
where once undreamed of. Of the ten chapters, three are valuable 
because of the accurate information clearly set forth concerning 
natural phenomena, native superstitions and customs, The 
others narrate the author’s experiences and the growth of the 
church. Hard as it is to give up one’s wives in plurality, and to 
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cover up one’s lovely and fashionable tattooing with calico and 
decency, it is being gradually done by the chiefs and their followers. 
-Every year the graphic description of the Melanasians as being 
‘scantily dressed, but decently painted’ will apply less and less. 
The author pays a worthy tribute to the energy of Bishop J. R. 
Selwyn, son of the famous prelate of the same name, whose praise 
is in the churches on both sides of the Atlantic. The publishers 
(Messrs. Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co.) will please the American 
public better if they will date their books or the title pages, and the 
author if he will date his prefaces. 


The four lectures on the Bohlen foundation, delivered in Holy 
Trinity Church, Philadelphia, in 1877, have been reprinted for 
a second edition by the Trustees, and bear the imprint of Mr. 
Thomas Whittaker. They were delivered by the late Rev. Alex- 
ander H. Vinton, D.D. As their titles show they treat of ‘The 
Personality of God,’ ‘The Tri-Personality of God: ‘The Atone- 
ment’ and ‘The Holy Ghost.’ The little book is a presentation, 
in excellent literary style, of the orthodox doctrines of historic 
Christianity. Dr. Vinton was a cultivated scholar, and believer in 
the graces of rhetoric. He contends manfully for the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints, and for the interpretation of it as 

iven in the great catholic creeds. He has little sympathy with 
Schleiermacher or Bushnell, and protests vigorously against that 
type of theology now most prevalent in the more intellectual and 
scholarly pulpits. We think the author too free in applying terms 
savoring of odium rather than of charity to those who are less Jew- 
ish, perhaps, and more Christian in their interpretations of Bible 
statements. We have used the historical present in this review, 
for Dr. Vinton has been in Heaven over six years ; where, probably, 
he is a witness of the vast progress which the views he combated 
have already made since his death. 


Rev. Frank S. Child, who is known as the author of a pleasant 
little monograph on the early life of Henry Ward Beecher, has 
written a winsome book, which appears in good season for Lenten 
reading. It is entitled ‘ Be Strong to Hope’ (Baker & Taylor Co.), 
and is full of the ‘Courage and Comfort that Concern the Ministry 
_of Trouble,’ suggested in*its sub-title. In the compass of a little 
over a century of pages, the author writes clearly, heartily and 
hopefully on an octave of themes—pain, care, worry, tribulation, 
discipline, etc.—in a way that shows he has felt all these in flesh 
and flood, rather than distilled his literary essences with the aid of 
the compiler’s art. _We have been drawn into the reading of the 
whole volume, for besides sweetness of spirit we find abundant 
graces of culture and skilled authorship. 


‘ The Evolution of Immortality’ is a thoughtful essay committed 
to print, clothed in book-covers, and well worthy of study by all 
to whom this theme has fascination. The sub-title indicates the 
author’s line of thought—‘ suggestions of an individual immortality, 
based upon our organic and life history.’ He'claims that ‘self- 
consciousness is spirit-birth, and the individual, from the point of 
attaining self-consciousness, isan immortal being.’ Hence, he de- 
votes twenty of his sixty-nine pages to the discussion of embryo- 
logical and cell-life, life and matter, and analogies. He has a 
strong chapter on the origin and evolution of consciousness. Mr. 
C, T. Stockwell, of Springfield, Mass., is the author, and Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., of Chicago, are the publishers of this handsome 
little contribution to ontology. 


‘Deadtown Epistles’ (Chicago: W. W. Van Arsdale) is the rath- 
er lively and awakening title of a pamphlet written by the itinerant 
evangelist and Newark Y. M. C. A. Secretary, Charles H. Yatman. 
It is full of the popcorn of wit and commonsense applied to re- 
7 ag Lively as are the smart sayings, they are exploded with the 
idea of waking up dead consciences, and starting lazy and wicked 
young men on the road that leads to that lovely place in spiritual 
geography mentioned on the last page—Gladtown. We like his 
a advice and suggestions to young men to read good 

oks. 
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Into the caldron of theological discussion now boiling along the 
line of divinity schools and ministerial playgrounds from Andover 
and Springfield to Philadelphia and Columbia, ‘ an orthodox minis- 
ter of fifty years’ standing’ casts his leaf, to hasten a decoction 
which, it is hoped, will be for final healing. Prose, poetry, an essay, 
and an appendix of opinions more or less agreeing with his own, 
fill a little square pamphlet entitled ‘ The Second Death ’ (Syracuse: 
C. W. Bardeen). The author would have done better in prose than 
in the exceedingly blank verse which he has wrought out, evidently 
at a cost of much time and pains. His book is, however, an earn- 
est and interesting protest against what he considers the unscrip- 
—_ eschatology which has been so long in vogue in orthodox 
churches. ' : 


Mr. Lang on Poetic Whistling. 
To THE Epirors oF THE CRITIC : 

Apparently triolets are taken even more seriously. than I 
had supposed. Somebody sends me a Social Science Review, 
in which Mr. Edgar Fawcett is kind enough to refer to mine 
as not serious poetry. Why, who ever fancied they were! 
May not a man whistle, even when it is not Sunday? That 
people should be so devoutly earnest about tunes played 
with one finger on a ricketty spinet amazes me. Mr. Faw- 
cett is quite right. Ballades are not grand, epic, homicidal; 
nor, except perhaps half a dozen (not mine), are they even 
poetry. But they divert a busy man to write, and may even 
have amused a few people to read. Yours faithfully, 

andrew lang 
(to adopt Mr. Fawcett’s humorous way of printing it). 

[In taking Mr. Fawcett seriously, Mr. Lang makes as great 
a mistake as the people who are ‘devoutly earnest about 
tunes played with one finger on a ricketty spinet.’ As a 
critic, he is taken very lightly on this side of ‘the frog- 
pond.’ Eps. Criric.]} 


The Fine Arts 
The Lotus in Ancient Art. 

Mr. Wm. H. Goopyear republishes in pamphlet form, 
from Zhe American Journal of Archeology, his learned ar- 
ticle on the origin of the Ionic capital and of the anthemion. 
In it, with the aid of many plates and figures, he aims to 
show that the Ionic capital, the anthemion and the rosette, the 
Assyrian ‘ sacred tree,’ and the Greek ‘egg and dart’ mould- 
ing, key-patterns and spirals, are all derived from Egyp- 
tian ornamental motives taken from the lotus. We have 
not space to follow up all of his ingenious and interesting 
arguments, but may point out some faults of omission and 
of commission into which he has fallen. His theory of the 
origin of the Ionic capital is based on vase drawings and 
designs of steles, which are not supporting forms. He ig- 





nores the theory which derives the Ionic, and the double- . 


headed capitals of Persepolis, from the crotched trunk used 
as a support for a beam in primitive wooden architecture, 
although this accounts perfectly for the essential element of 
an Ionic capital, its peculiar distribution of support; while 
his theory, if accepted, would aceount only for its ornamen- 
tal features. But it cannot be accepted, at all. Mr. Good- 
year thinks that he can refer the Ionic volutes, as also, it 
would seem, all spiral forms in decorative art, to a bending 
back of the sepals of the lotus, as the flower opens. His 
observation is here at fault; for the bending of the lotus 
sepals never goes so far as even to suggest a spiral. They 
become what botanists call reflexed, not recurved; that 
is, they turn over from near the base, while the tips retain 
their inward curve, making a shape like the letter S, 
which one may say is the opposite of a spiral. His own 
drawing from nature shows this; and the only drawings 
from the monuments which seem to bear out his idea are 
those from Cypriote vases, evidently very corrupt regarded 
as copies of Egyptian originals. He admits (p. 27) that no 
Egyptian drawings show spirally-curled lotus sepals. Mr. 
Goodyear derives the palmette or anthemion from a portion 
of a rosette showing above a lotus flower, and the rosette 
he thinks represents a stigma of the lotus; but the stigma 
which he figures (p. 21) is the compound stigma of the wa- 
ter-lily (mymphea), not of the lotus (nelumbium), quite a 
different genus. The Egyptians did not make bread from 
the seeds of the water-lily, nor did they worship that plant. 
There is no reason why they should place a stigma of a 
water-lily above a lotus-flower. The flat top of the torus 
or receptacle of the lotus resembles somewhat a rosette in 
outline, but hardly enough to be considered. But the above 
only shows that Mr. Goodyear has not solved the whole 
question of the origin of all classic ornaments. His pamph- 
let contains much that will prove of great interest to stu- 
dents. 
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_ Art Notes r 
THE Edward Kearney and J. L. Mott collections, now on ex- 


hibition at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, include, along with 


some mediocre paintings, many good examples of acknowledged 
masters, Among these we may signalize Géréme’s Roman slave 
auction ; Fortuny’s Arabs hunting, Rosa Bonheur’s deer in a for- 
est; and Bracasset’s cattle piece. There is an excellent sketch by 
Dupré, re worth many of his finished pictures; and a torrent 
among chalk-cliffs by Courbet, which shows his vigorous talent at 
its best.. With these are many good pictures by less celebrated 
men, such as Poilpot’s ‘Le Passeur,’ showing a sturdy young fellow 
bearing a Roman maiden across a shallow stream in a wood; 
Merle’s ‘Oriental Girl;’ Chintreuil’s ‘Twilight;’ Herbsthoffer’s 
“Visit to the Gypsy Fortune-Teller;’ and Maréchal’s two big pas- 
tels, ‘Galileo’ and ‘Columbus.’. Of paintings by Americans we 
may mention Boughton’s ‘The Page,’ J. G. Brown’s ‘Shooting 
Marbles ’ and Bierstadt’s ‘ Early Western Life.’ 

—M. J. Durand-Ruel, whose Paris galleries have been for many 
years favorably known to both artists and connoisseurs, has opened 
a branch establishment at 297 Fifth Avenue, this city, where, not 
yet gg installed, he has already sold some important paint- 
ings. He has now, while awaiting fresh importations from Europe, 
some remarkable studies and sketches by Corot and Rousseau, a 
fine ro gem an by Troyon, a marine of unusual size and merit by 
Dupré, and some charming specimens of Daubigny. Several river 
views by the most talented pupil of the latter, Lepine, are to be seen, 
very different both in feeling and technique from the master’s work. 
Two of Boudin’s splendid marines are visible, and several exam- 
~ of Monet, Pissarro and other Impressionists. M. Durand- 

uel is at present in Paris, but is expected to return in about a 
month, 

—The American Architect for March finds encouragement in 
Senator Hoar’s bill for the establishment of a National Art Com- 
mission, and believes that the time is at hand when art will afford 
the American workingman some relief from his present arid exist- 
ence. H. Mereu begins a series of illustrated articles on Italian 
cities with one on Turin. The full-page drawings are of the United 
States Buildings at Springfield, Mass., and Los Angeles, Cal.; a 
design for the Roman Catholic Church of St. Augustine, Brooklyn ; 
‘Church buildings at Jamaica Plain, Mass., a batchelor’s cottage, 
and a club-house at Marion, Mass: 


—The April Magazine of Art offers as frontispiece a very good 
photogravure of a pleasing picture by Fildes, ‘ Venetians’ at work 
or chatting on the steps of a landing-place. Walter Crane writes 
a good deal of commonplace about ‘ The Language of Line.’ Le- 
pére’s artistic woodcuts illustrating ‘The Forest of Fontainebleau’ 
in winter are reproduced from La Revue Jllustrée with an article 
by J. Penderel-Brodhurst. F. Mabel Robinson discusses Pericles 
as an art patron; and there are illustrated papers on the Manches- 
ter Art Gallery, Benvenuto Cellini, and portraits of Napoleon I. 


—The March Portfolio is devoted to early English water- 
colorists, to book-illustrations, and to Correggio. Mr. Hamerton's 
dialogue on the utility of book-illustrations may be characterized as 
being cleverer than is necessary. The illustrations ors texte are 
a photogravure after G. L. Seymour's ‘ Sherbet Seller,’ an etching 
by Brunet Debaines of the picturesque Temple Church (interior), 
and an etching of Bridgnorth by F. Short after Girtin. 

—Prang’s Easter cards this year are all, or nearly all, fac-similes 
of pretty water-colors of flowers, children and religious emblems. 
They are in light and bright colors, printed on satin or smooth 
paper, and mounted on torchon paper decorated by hand in gold, 
silver and colors, Among the prettiest, to our mind, are one 
showing a little girl floating in air between a branch of willow cat- 
kins and a swarm of spring butterflies, and a child’s head in India- 
ink framed in maiden-hair ferns. Another very handsome design 
is of red and white maple-sprays, the former in bloom, with a 
bumble-bee about to settle on it. 

—A committee of the Architectural League has presented the 
memorial adopted by the League at its last meeting to ex-Gov. 
Cornell, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Grant Monu- 
ment Association. The memorial protests against many of the 
terms of the proposed competition A designs and models for the 
monument. It argues, moreover, that ‘to request competitors to 


underbid each other in the price of their services is not the way to 
secure the best talent.’ 


—The discovery of a big box of letters addressed to or written 
by E. A. Poe caused us to remark last week that, like the poor, 
that unfortunate genius was always with us. As if confirmation 


_ ‘were needed, we have since been apprised that Mr. Duprat has in- 


duced the Maison Quantin to get together, before it should be too 
late, the original drawings and proof-impressions of the plates for 






er tot 


the edition of Baudelaire’s translation of Poe’s tales published 
that house in 1884, and since used in the Nimmo English) an 
Scribner & Welford edition of the original. The collection in- 
cludes from three to five states of each of the etchings, with the 
original drawings in most instances. There are, also, several proofs 
of woodcuts by Meaulle from remarkable designs on the wood 
by Vierge. These have not been used in the book; nor have sev- 
eral drawings in India-ink and pencil, by V and Ferat, illustra- 
ting the stories of ‘The Gold Bug,’ ‘Hans Pfaal,’ ‘Ligeia,’ ‘ The 
Black Cat,’ ‘ Metzimgerstein,’ and the ‘ Manuscript Found in a Bot- 
tle.’ Very few of the designs, we may say, have been adequately 
rendered by the etchers. 





Internatjonal Copyright. 


THE GOOD NEws comes from Washington that the Com- 
mittee on Patents made a unanimous report to the Senate, 
on Monday, in favor of the Chace International Copyright 
bill, which it has had under consideration for several weeks, 
On Tuesday a duplicate of the bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Breckenridge of Ken- 
tucky; and on Friday the Committee of the Judiciary, to 
which it was referred, was to give a hearing to Dr. Eggle- 
ston and two other representatives of the American Copy- 
right League. It is thought unlikely that any serious oppo- 
sition to the bill will be developed in either branch of the 
legislative body. The possible apathy of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives is now the only obstacle to the measure’s passage. 





The Authors’ Readings in Washington on Saturday after- 
noon and Monday evening were a success from every point 
of view—literary, financial, social and political, Mr. Ed- 
mund C, Stedman, Vice-President of the American Copy- 
right League, presided on Saturday, being introduced by 
Dr. James C. Welling, President of Columbian University and 
of the local Copyright League. In taking the chair he paid 
a graceful compliment to Mr. George Bancroft, the Nestor 
of American scholars, who honored the occasion with his 
presence, by saying that no matter who presided, where Mr. 
Bancroft sat was always the head of the table. Mr. Sted- 
man made a brilliant introductory address, and afterwards 
introduced the successive readers with his wonted felicity of 
phrase. We regret that we can quote but briefly from his 
remarks: 


It is the custom of generals to prohibit looting the enemy’s camp, 
chiefly on account of its demoralizing reaction on their own forces. How 
much worse to make spoil of our co-workers of the same race and tongue, 
We do not dread them as competitors on equal terms. We have wel- 
comed them heartily to the magazines and journals which at present fur- 
nish us subsistence. But in taking their books without pay, our country 
is punished by reducing to inaction and driving into strange pursuits its 
native authors ; by retarding the natural growth of a home literature ; by 
imbuing successive generations of American readers with foreign senti- 
ment ; by relying, among other substitutes for wholesome and original 
reading. upon French and English reprints whose sole merit is that they 
are sold foradime. All this because a slight tax is paid on American 
literature, while anyone is free to reprint a selling foreign book, And 
who benefits by it? Noone. For now the American author, the pub- 
lisher (the ablest practical pleas for International Copyright have been 
made by two of our publishers—Henry Holt and George Haven Putnam), 
the printer, the compositor, each and all come to their representatives 
here and say: * Give us an International Copyright Law for our own wel- 
fare. Do justice to the foreign author, and we shall fare better than we 
fare now.’ Only some antiquary, some relic of the unfittest, jumps u 
and claims to speak, for the people, and misapplies a great author's 
phrase of ‘a tax upon knowledge.’ As if, forsooth, the very richness of 
a jewel should entitle us to steal it with impunity! And is such a voice 
that of the fair and liberal American people—of the public which has a 
liking for its toiling and inventive workmen, and wishes that they should 
receive a decent reward for their labor? We avow that it is not. Such 
a gathering as this is a noteworthy answer to the claim. 


Dr. Edward Eggleston read ‘ A Bold Stroke for a Horse,’ 
an unpublished chapter from ‘ The Graysons’; and Mr. W. 
D. Howells followed with a chapter from ‘The Minister’s 
Charge.’ Mr. R. W. Gilder then read his poems on ‘ The 
Life-Mask of Lincoln’ and ‘The Burial of Grant ’—the 
latter from THE Critic of Aug. 8, 1885. Mr. S. L. Clem- 
ens (Mark Twain) satisfactorily explained the absence of 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, who was to have read next, 


and after a good deal of amusing bandinage told the 
story of how he himself was cured, not of stammering, but 
of duelling. .Col. Thos. W. Knox was the next reader. He 
took the place of Mr. H. C. Bunner, who was unavoidably 
absent, and gave an account of an encounter with a grizzly. 
The last reader of the day was Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, 
who repeated the great success he made at the readings in 
New York in November. His selections were a Hoosier 
farmer’s meditations, in verse, and the pathetic war poem, 
‘Good by Jim—tek care o’ yoursef.’ But these were. so 
heartily encored, that he gave his ‘obstreperously ’’ amusing 
take-off of ‘The Educator.’ Mrs. Cleveland attended this 
reading; and Senators Chace, Hawley and Morrill and 
Gen. A.W. Greely were also present. The audience con- 
sisted very largely of ladies. 

Mr. Stedman returned to New York on Monday morning, 

a severe cold making it impossible for him to remain and 
preside at the second reading. The attendance on this oc- 
casion was much larger than on that of the Saturday exer- 
cises.. President and Mrs. Cleveland, Justice Miller, and 
Secretaries Bayard, Fairchild and Whitney were present, and 
both branches of Congress were well represented. Mr. 
Stedman’s place was taken by Dr. Eggleston, who made a 
forcible opening address in which he called .attention to 
the fact that this year the authors are backed in their move- 
ment for copyright legislation by 60,000 intelligent mechan- 
ics. General disappointment was felt at Mr. Stedman’s 
enforced absence, as everybody wished to hear him read 
‘Kearny at Seven Pines,’ ‘The Doorstep’ and ‘The Hand 
of Lincoln.’ Col. Richard M. Johnston was the first reader, 
his selection being ‘The Various Languages of Mr. Billy 
Moon.’ Mark Twain then gave (by request) ‘An Encounter 
with an Interviewer.’ Prof. H. H. Boyesen read very ef- 
fectively an unpublished poem entitled ‘ Hail to the King.’ 
Mr. Warner (who had at last been dug out of the snow- 
covered depths of Hartford) followed with a-report of ‘A 
Fight with a Trout.’ Mr. Bunner also had managed to 
get from New York in time for the second reading, and 
treated his hearers to a serious poem and a humorous bit of 
prose. The regular order of the program was then resumed, 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton reading some characteristic pas- 
sages from the ‘Rudder Grange’ papers, and Mr. Thos. 
Nelson Page his ‘Unc’ Gabe’s White Folks’ and a scene 
from ‘Meh Lady.’ Mr. Riley had made so great a hit on 
Saturday, that he was obliged to supplement the regular 
exercises of the evening with a repetition of ‘ The Educator,’ 
this time in an abbreviated form. 

The social success of the literary visitors was marked. 
They were the lions of Washington during the period of 
their sojourn in the Capital. On Saturday evening they 
were given a reception. by Senator and Mrs. Hearst, who 
were assisted in receiving by Miss Butterfield. Miss Kath- 
erine Willard sang, and there was instrumental music and a 
supper. Among those present were Secretary Bayard, Post- 
master General Dickinson, Chief Justice Waite, Col. Daniel 
Lamont, Hon. George B. Loring, Senator Hawley and Col. 
John Hay. On Monday afternoon the authors were enter- 
tained by Col. and Mrs. Hay, assisted by Miss Dodge of 
Washington and Miss Howland of New York. Mr. Ban- 
croft was present, and all the leaders of Washington society. 
After the reading in the evening, another reception was 
given, this time at the White House. Of-this Zhe Mew 
York Times gives the following account, dated Monday, 
March 19: 

The drawing-room suite of the White House was decorated to- 
day with plants and flowers, great white annunciation lilies pre- 
dominating, for the private reception held by the President and 
Mrs. Cleveland for the authors and their friends, between 11 and 

120’clock. “The members of the Cabinet, Secretary Bayard and 
Miss Bayard, Secretary Whitney, Secretary Fairchild, and the 
Postmaster-General, and their wives, Secretary Vilas and Miss 
Vilas, Col. and Mrs, Lamont, and Miss Willard assisted. No 
formal presentations were made, as the President knew the gentle- 
men of the [American] Copyright League well enough to need no 
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introduction. The reception was a graceful tribute to the authors, 


and was-much enjoyed by them and by the President and Mrs. 


Cleveland. 


Mr. Riley, after writing his autograph on innumerable cards, 
yielded to the solicitations of the young ladies present, and 
gave an impromptu recitation. On Tuesday Senator and 
Mrs. Hawley gave a reception in honor of their fellow- 
townsmen, Messrs. Warner and Clemens. 

It is said that not only the two public readings (which, 
under Mr. A. M. Palmer’s management, added a substan- 
tial sum to the funds of the American Copyright League), 
but the quiet, unobtrusive lobbying which the visiting wri- 
ters were able to do, have added much to the chances of the 
Chace bill becoming a law this spring. 

Letters from Dr. Edward Eggleston and Mr. Geo. Haven 
Putnam, correcting an erroneous impression concerning the 
American International Copyright movement conveyed in a 
letter from an American correspondent of Zhe Atheneum, 
appear in the issue of that journal for March 3. The hearty 
coéperation of authors and publishers in the work is the 
point insisted upon. In California a copyright movement 
has been started by Mr. Charles H. Shinn, editor of Zhe 
Overland, and Mr. J. V. Cheney and others, who are indus- 
triously circulating a petition, and taking other effective 
steps in the right direction. 








The Lounger 


IN THE now notorious Grant-Badeau correspondence, Gen. Ba- 
deau intimates that the ex-President’s writing was not that of a 
literary man. I will) not waste ink in arguing this question, but 
no literary man that I know of could have written more tersely, 
more forcibly, or more to the point than Gen. Grant did in his reply 
to Gen. Badeau’s letter of May 2, 1885. There is a vein of satire 
and grim humor running through this letter that I did not give 
Gen. Grant credit for possessing ; and if Gen. Badeau himself had 
any doubts on the subject, they must have been dispelled when he 
had finished reading it. Gen. Badeau seems to think that he 
should have been paid $10,000 for the use Grant made of the data 
contained in his (Badeau’s) ‘ Military History of Gea. U.S. Grant,’ 
and $1000 a month, in advance, for writing the ‘ Memoirs’ from 
Grant’s dictation. To the former suggestion Gen. Grant replied : 

Your first volume was prepared in my office while you occupied a 
position on my staff, with the rank (temparary) of Colonel. This gave 
you pay three grades beyond your actual rank, and access to papers and 
documents that other writers at the time could not attain. You alsohad 
the assistance of several very intelligent staff-officers to aid you in hunt- 
ing up data, relating incidents, furnishing military terms, with which 
you at that time were not familiar, etc. Your remaining volumes were 
written abroad while you were holding office under the Government. I 
.was President at the time and had control of all the Executive Depart. 
ments. You were furnished material which you called for from time to 
time until your book was completed, compiled under the supervision of 
my secretaries, the same officers who had assisted you before. You had 
pees of a copy of the records of my headquarters (my work really) 

ept for my special use, until you were through your work. I also read 
every chapter of your book before publication and corrected the facts. 
I knew what care had been taken to get the facts of history correct. I 
naturally would take your dates and figures before those of any other 
writer, for I know that most of them are right. The. data you give can- 
not be excluded from public use and certainly not from me, for years 
ago I stated in writing how your data was obtained and made myself re- 
sponsible for it, but in terms denied all responsibility for your reflections, 
deductions, comments and judgments. There is nothing in your books 

that I evér objected to so much as I did to your continual praise of me 
personally. 

To the other proposition he replied in fewer words, but quite as 
crushingly: ‘To be frank, I do not believe thé work would ever be 
done by you in case of my death while $1000 per month was com- 
ing in. 





GEN. BADEAU has taken his case to court, and. the family of 
Gen. Grant seem to be very well satisfied with his course, as they 
believe it will set the matter right before the public and give the 
General his quietus. Col. Fred. Grant showed a representative of 
the Heraid, in which paper the correspondence was first published, 
the sk manuscript of the famous ‘Memoirs.’ The writing is 
on foolscap sheets, much of it in pencil, closely written, in General 
Grant’s own hand. . During his illness, when it caused him great 
pain to write, he at times used a pencil. Many pages and ‘chap- 
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- ters contain hardly a chenge or erasure. Occasionally a word or 
line ap in another hand—sometimes Gen. Badeau’s and some- 
times Col. Grant’s. ‘ My father,’ the Colonel said, ‘ would in the 
evening, when we were all together, have the manuscript read to 
him, and a change would occur to him, or at his desire it would be 
written down.’ 





RICHARD MANSFIELD, the actor, though not legally bound to 
pay a royalty to Robert Louis Stevenson for the-use of a dramatized 
version of ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ yet sends a check every month 
to the famous author at Saranac Lake. I wonder if a monthl 
check is received from Herr Bandmann at the same post office 
It is said that both Messrs. Mansfield and Bandmann will appear 
next season in a dramatic version of the-story of Nero, which forms 
the basis of Rubinstein’s opera of that name. 





THE WAYS in which people gain a livelihood in New York are 
sometimes as curious as they are original. For example, there is a 
man in this city who for a long time posed as a model for artists, 
and in this way became well acquainted with the fraternity. ‘He 
may have got tired of this indoor work, or there may not have been 
enough of it for him to do of late; at any rate, he has given it up 
and gone into another line of business. He is the owner of a. ‘de- 
lective’ camera, and with this he.goes about the city taking instan- 
taneous photographs of striking scenes. He has been so long as- 
sociated with artists that he knows pretty well what they want, so 
wherever he sees an unusual group, a particularly ae ym tramp, 
or bootblack of picturesque possibilities, he presses the little button 
on the side of his box and the image is transfixed upon the nega- 
tive. Inarecent number of Harper's Weekly, the front page was 
devoted to a drawing by Frederick Barnard, representing one of 
those ‘combination’ musicians occasionally seen in New York—a 
man who plays an accordeon with his hands, beats a bass drum on 
his back by a movement of one foot, clangs the cymbals with the 
other, jingles bells by shaking his head, and blows on a mouth 
organ fastened somewhere within reach of his lips. The photog- 
rapher sold his photograph to Mr. Barnard, who thus got a capital 
subject without having to leave his studio. Let not every man or 
woman who owns a camera go” through the street making photo- 
graphs in the hope of selling them to artists, however. The reason 
this ex-model is successful is because by constant intercourse with 
the profession he has learned its wants. i 





Mr. STOCKTON’S many readers, who have eaten Barmecide 
feasts at the Vatoldi in ‘ The Hundredth Man,’ will rejoice to hear 
that they may now get a substantial meal at that excellent restaurant. 
Only they will have to go a long way to get it; for the bill-of-fare 
of the ‘Vatoldi Dining-parlors’ that lies before me is dated East 
Saginaw, Mich. The ‘parlors’—and ‘a first-class lunch-room 
and counter ’"—were opened Jan. 5. 

MR. EDGAR FAWCETT would encourage Miss Edith Thomas to 
believe that she ‘could very probably succeed in a poem as long as 
Keats’s “Eve of St. Agnes” or “ Endymion.” ’ When he made 
this suggestion to Miss Thomas she ‘shook her head’ and gazed 
at him ‘increduously with those radiant dark eyes of hers, which 
remind one of the eyes in the pictures of Keats himself.’ Mr. 
Fawcett is, however, sure that he is right, and thinks that Miss 
Thomas is ‘ wrong to distrust her own strikingly rich abilities.’ I 
quite agree with Mr. Fawcett that Miss Thomas is capable of writ- 
ing a poem of ‘more poet and daring an ot than any she 
has yet attempted, and I will be ready to forgive him .a great deal 
if he succeeds in convincing her of it. 





I DO NOT pretend to be any better than my neighbors, nor 
should I care to be a self-appointed censor of the press, but I do 
think there are times when a censorship of the advertising depart- 
ments of the daily papers. would be a good thing. For example, I 
have before me an advertisement of a dime-museum occupying a 
half-column, ‘double measure,’ in a epee 2 a paper of the high- 
est standing. There are two cuts in this advertisement, one of a 
child of five years standing beside a tiny horse whose head reaches 
only to her waist, the other of Christ nailed to the cross. The 

staring lines running through this advertisement are : 


BABY BUNTING. 
Cart. A. H. Bocarnus, 
GLass BALL SHOOTING. 

CRUCIFIXION. 
OTHER SACRED FIGURES. 
* * * * 

j ’s Famous SpPECIALTy Co. 
Admission and Seat........... EE AN Aen PRE EA ea IN One Dime. 


Any comment on such vulgar blasphemy is unnecessary. 





The Magazines. 
THE pessimistic Guy de Maupassant manages to call up many 
disagreeable scenes of his Parisian experience while writing from 
his yacht in Mediterranean waters the articles which are publish- 
ed in Art and Letters under the heading ‘Afloat,’ In the March 
number of this sumptuous magazine, however, M. de Maupassant’s 
Jeremiads are accompanied by very pretty aquarelles. To the 
same number, Ernest Chesneau contributes, under the title of 
‘ Lilith,’ a slight and very fantastical account of the wife of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. Henri Laujol begins his moral tale of .‘ Mire- 
monde,—moral after the manner of Anthony Hamilton,—with a group 
of black-cloaked, guitar-strumming Spanish students by Louis 
Morin for head-piece ; See 3 Gille writes of Antonin Mercie, 
sculptor and painter; Théophile Gautier, f/s, continues his ro- 
mance, ‘The Red Gendarme,’ of which an illustration in colors is 
the sapetes. a = of the number; M. Louis Gauderay writes of ‘ Re- 
ligion on the Stage,’ apropos of L’Abbé Constantin, with two illus- 
trations from the play and one after Madeleine Lemaire. The 
Mercie article is illustrated with excellent photogravures of some 
of the artist’s works. 


The original idea of a complete novel, instead of serial instal- 
ments, in LzpPzncott’s, was a good one; but it begins to seem as if 
the novel were crowding out too much. In the April number, for 
instance, there are but two- papers of general interest. ‘Western 
Investments for Eastern Capital’ are favored by Thomas Leaming ; 
and in ‘ The, Endowment of Genius,’ Joel Benton pleads for the 
generous rich to rescue impecunious brains from the anxiety of 
self-support. Mr. Benton might, however, find it as hard to teach 
Brains to accept, as Riches to give, such support ; and it must not 
be overlooked, in all the Utopian attractiveness of such an idea, 
that the necessity for money has been the direct inspiration for a 
good deal of the world’s noblest work. Wm. S. Walsh, in Book- 
Talk, discusses realism and idealism, with the just suggestion that 
no exact line of separation can be drawn between them. Judge 
Tourgée’s instalment of legal stories is one about sleep-walking. 
Miss Amélie Rives’s ‘ The Quick or the Dead ?’ is not a novel, but 
simply the story of one episode in a woman’s life, when a young 
widow is deciding whether to marry again. Thetheme is not new, 
having been treated by Miss Phelps, and the construction is rough. 
The main thing in the story is the heroiné’s beauty. She appears 
as a woman in love with herself, who in the whole course of the 
story is never represented as thinking of anybody but herself or her 
lovers} and occasionally of a dog or two, posing in her own mind and 
before the mirror when there is no one else to pose for. Several 
pages of the magazine are taken up with a description of Miss 
Rives herself, in which an enthusiastic friend expresses the wish 
that a certain glimpse of the young lady could be perpetuated, 
the scene being one in which she beat her dog till her arm drop- 
ped from fatigue. There is such a scene as this in Miss Rives’s 
ve ~agd ‘A Brother to Dragons.’ The dog of real life had killed 
a lamb. 


The Japanese serial, Miss Murfree’s ‘ Despot,’ and Mr. jos 
‘Aspern Papers’ move on slowly in Zhe Atlantic, which for once 
has no short story. For solid work, there is John Fiske’s ‘ First 
Crisis of the American Revolution’ and Frank Gaylord Cook’s 
‘ Marriage Celebration in the United States.’ D.O. Kellogg writes 
of the influence in Germany and France of Ferdinand Lassalle, the 
Socialist. Elizabeth Robins Pennell describes ‘English Faith in 
Art,’ believing that a different religion may rise some day in place 
of that now held, and that art may continue to illustrate and beautify 
the newer faith; but claiming that art can never in any way fulfill 
the functions of religion.. Arlo Bates contributes a charming poem, 
‘To My Infant Son.’ 


A portrait in red chalk of Christina Rossetti, by her father, is re- 
produced as frontispiece to the March number of 7ke Woman's 


World. ‘The Poetry of Christina Rossetti’ is written of by Amy» 


Levi. Frederika Macdonald writes of the gray a episode in the 
life of J. J. Rousseau, and gives pictures of the house, of Mme. 
d’Epinay, of Rousseau, and his friends Grimm and Diderot. ‘A 


, “ Callander ” Month in Scotland,’ also illustrated with woodcuts, is 


by Lady Magnus; and ‘ The Christian Women of Turkey, by Lucy 
M. J. Garnett. Literary and other notes by the editor and ‘ Latest 
Fashions,’ illustrated, conclude the number.—— 7he Bookworm for 
March (Geo. J. Coombes) has an interesting paper on ‘ Shakspeare’s 
Physiognomy,’ with woodcuts of the masks said to have been taken 
from his face after death. The Droeshout engraving on the title- 
page of the first collective edition of the plays (1623) is referred to 
as the only authentic portrait. There is a note on first editions of 
Dickens, one on the origin of ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ and an article on Sir 
Philip Sidney’s ‘Arcadia.’ 
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Notes. 


DAVID GRAY, of Buffalo, whose death was caused by an acci- 
dent on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railway last week, 
was a poet of no mean ability. His accomplishment was not, per- 
haps, as great as might have been expected from his temperament 
and faculty, but he was the author of a number of graceful poems. 
He made a wide reputation as editor of the Buffalo Courzer, al- 
though for the last few years his health had not permitted his 
taking an active part in that journal’s affairs. Mr.Gray was a man 
of charming personality, and had an unusual number of devoted 
friends and admirers. 

—Our Boston correspondent omits his letter this week, owing to 
the dearth of literary news at the Hub. 


—A striking feature of the new journal, Garden and Forest, is, 
its illustrations. One needs only to be familiar with foreign re- 
views of the same sort to recognize its excellence in this respect. 


—Copies of a pamphlet containing the poems, letters and other 
papers read at the commemoration of Sidney Lanier, in Baltimore, 
on Feb. 3, are offered for sale as follows: 2 copies, $1; 7 copies, 
$3; 15 copies, $5. Address the Publication Agency of Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore. 

—‘ First Steps in Electricity’ is hardly a descriptive title of Mr. 
Barnard’s last book, which takes the reader a'long and very divert- 
ing walk through the fields of electrical science, and gives him a 
comprehensive and satisfactory idea of what is known of the force 
which men call electricity. The experiments illustrate the laws 
governing this force and the application of them by means of mod- 
ern invention to the service of mankind. The publishers, Messrs. 
Charles E. Merrill & Co., furnish for a moderate price an outfit 
comprising most of the materials used in these experiments. The 
book presents an attractive appearance, but. would have been 
more to our liking had it been printed on thinner and more flexible 
paper. iia 

—‘ The Dream of John Bull’ is the title of Wm. Morris’s last 
poem. The scene is laid in a Kentish village 500 years ago, and 
the poet has managed to drag in a lot of his socialistic theories ; 
but these, it is said, mar but slightly the picturesque passages of 
the poem. 

—M. Taine is in very bad health, and it is feared that some of 
his most important literary work will be left unfinished. 

—The New York Local Committee on Harvard Examinations for 
Women offer a scholarship of $300 (the gift of an anonymous reader 
of Zhe Evening Post) to the candidate who shall pass the best ex- 
aminations in New York and who desires to spend the money for 
the continuation of her studies the following year at any college 
chosen by her and approved by the Committee. 


—Mr. Henry Irving was the fortunate purchaser of a second 
folio of Shakspeare (1632) disposed of at the recent sale of the 
Aylesford library in London for $700. The book is made _particu- 
larly interesting by a large number of annotations in the handwri- 
ting of Dr. Johnson. 

—A new edition of Bloxam’s ‘ Chemistry,’ revised and rewritten, 
is announced by P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 


—Cassell & Co. are about to publish a little book entitled ‘ The 
Irish Union: Before and After,’ by Mr. A. K. Connell, who has 
written books on India and pamphlets on political subjects. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in preparation ‘Three Cruises 
of the Blake,’ by Prof. Alexander Agassiz, being an illustrated ac- 
count of scientific discoveries made while in charge of the Govern- 
ment dredging expeditions along the Florida and Yucatan coasts 
from 1877 to 1880. 

—‘ Stray Weeds from Newport,’ by Mrs. Wm. Lamont Wheeler, 
is announced by Cupples & Hurd. It is a volume of social sketches 
with characters taken from life. 

—Porter & Coates will issue about the middle of April a new 
book by Harry Castlemon, entitled, ‘Snagged and Sunk; or, The 
Adventures of a Canvas Canoe;’ a book for girls, ‘My Mother’s 
Enemy,’ by Lucy C. Lillie; and a new edition of ‘The Amateur 


Photographer,’ a handbook for lovers of that amusement, by Ellers-" 


lie Wallace, Jr. 

—At his house in Brussels the Duc d’Aumale is building a 
ape for his noble collection of books, the room being lighted in 

e daytime by windows in the roof and at night by electricity. 

—Mr. Franklin P. Smith is succeeded in the editorship of The 
Cosmopolitan by Mr. E. D. Walker, the author of ‘ Reincarnation : 
A Study of Forgotten Truth,’ which has just been published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

—Dr. Holmes’s new volume of pag ‘ Before the Curfew,’ is in 
the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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—It is thought that an edition of Bronson Alcott’s ‘ Sonnets,” - 


with copious notes, may be issued in a year or so. Mr. Alcott, 
about a year since, took steps to publish such an edition, but its 
appearance was postponed. Material for a memoir of Mr. Alcott, 
to which the daughter refers in her will, was collected by the 
poet about ten years ago. A vast collection of material for a work 
on his life and times remains among his manuscripts, much of it 
having already been copied for the printer. 


—Dr. Henry M. Field will contribute to Scrééner’s for April an 
account of the*visit he made to Gibraltar after he had completed 
his tour of Spain, as recorded in his recent book. . 


—The Philadelphia Social Science Association will shortly pub- 
lish a monograph by Prof. E. J. James of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, entitled ‘ Chairs of Pedagogics in our Colleges and Uni- 
versities.” 

—In Phzlosophy for the People, a quarterly edited by Henry W. 
Cherouny, the author and editor discusses the error of democracy, 
and the historical development of American political customs. His 
study of the various changes which have made our present system 
of politics so different from what the fathers and framers of the 
Constitution expected is very suggestive, and his analysis of the 
conditions of our city life and government well worth reading. 


—B. Westermann & Co. announce a new edition, to be sold by 
subscription, of ‘ Stieler’s Hand Atlas,’ which contains 95 colored 
plates revised in accordance with the latest information. 


—Lee & Shepard announce new editions of the books of the late 
D. R. Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby). 

—‘Any hero-worshipper, in want of a book-case,’ says X. Y. Z. 
in The Pall Mall Gazette, ‘ has a fine opportunity just now. Car- 
lyle’s bookshelves are in the market. They are to be seen in a lit- 
tle shop close to old Chelsea bridge. They are not much 
to look at, but they were made, I understand, expressly to Carlyle’s. 
order. Mr. Justice Stephen chose Carlyle’s desk—the desk on 
which he had written all his books except “ Schiller ”—as a memo- 
rial of his friend. There must surely be some one who would like 
to have and reverently keep the shelves on which the raw material 
of many of those books used to stand. But “intending” purchas- 
ers have no time to lose; for Mr. Oscar Wilde, I was told, was al- 
ready after the shelves.’ 


—The fourth volume of the Comte de Paris’s ‘ History of the 
Civil War in America’ is in the press of Porter & Coates, and will 
probably be ready before the end of April. 


—Mme. Adelina Patti is said to be preparing her autobiography 
for early publication in London and Paris. 


—Ruskin collectors will be glad to hear that the new edition of 
‘Modern Painters’ will probably be.ready in November. Extra 
copies of Vol. V.-will be issued for the benefit of those who have 
the second edition of the other volumes but not of this, none hav- 
ing been issued. It is also the intention of Mr. Ruskin to publish 
a sixth volume, in which shall be contained a complete index and 
collation of the several editions, with a biographical account of the 
same and the original passages which were omitted in the later 
editions. 

—Mr. B. F. Stevens writes to us from London as follows : 

I shall publish in America as soon as the sheets can be bound my two 
volumes of ‘ The Clinton-Cornwallis Controversy,’ growing out of the 
Campaign in Virginia in 1781. These volumes, to a limited 
extent, are intended to illustrate my long-cherished plan, which is to 
provide students of history with hitherto unused material by transcripts 
and collations of unpublished American manuscripts in European ar- 
chives, and to always give by way of voucher a definite reference to every 
paper mentioned and to its duplicates if any exist. I am zealously con- 
tinuing to'peruse, calendar, collate or copy every document relating to 
America, especially from 1763 to 1783, that I can find in the public and, 
private archives of England, France, Holland and Spain, and to brin 
all this Manuscript Americana into one homogeneous chronological mod 
alphabetical catalogue Index. I pray the Government will eventually 
acquire this valuable property, I,.trust ‘ The Clinton-Cornwallis Contro- 
versy ’ will stimulate and encourage by some substantial aid the comple- 
tion of this work. 

—‘For seven years,’ says The Brooklyn Times, reviewing the 
last volume of THE CRITIC, ‘this excellently managed journal has. 
exerted a most wholesome and cheering influence upon American 
letters, and its entire success is one of the things over which all lit- 
erary people agree to rejoice.’ 

—Materials for a biography of the late W. W. Corcoran have 
been collected by Charles Lanman. 

—Mr. Clinton Scollard, the young poet of Clinton, N. Y., is in 
Egypt. After a short sojourn in the Nile region he will return to. 
London (vz@a Jerusalem, Damascus and Constantinople), reaching 
there late in May and returning home in June or July. 
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— The large first edition of Max O’Rell’s ‘John Bull, Jr.’ has 
been sold by Cassell & Co., and a larger one is in press. 

—Col. Charles:C. Jones, Jr., the historian of Georgia, has col- 
lected a large number of stories long current on the plantations, 
which will soon be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in a book 
entitled ‘Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast.’ This firm an- 
nounce also ‘Metrical Translations and Poems,’ consisting of 
poems translated from the German by Dr. F. H. Hedge and Mrs. 
A. L. Wister, and some original poems by Dr. Hedge. 


—Mr. Whittaker is American agent for Walter Scott’s cheap 
monthly volumes, the Camelot Series, Great Writers series, and 
Wilson’s Tales of the Border. 


—Gen. Greely will begin in The Chautauguan for April a two- 
part paper on ‘ Explorations in unknown Territories.’ The purpose 
is to give an idea of the extent and direction of late geographical 
work, and to summarize the voyages and explorations of the year 
1887. 

—A.C. McClurg & Co. announce for immediate publication ‘Wil- 
liam I. and the German Empire,’ by G. Barnett Smith, the English 
author. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish on Saturday ‘Gouverneur 
Morris,’ by Theodore Roosevelt, in the American Statesmen Series ; 
a subscription edition of Prof. F. J. Child’s ‘English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads’ (an édztzon de luxe, limited to a thousand copies, in 
eight parts, each part containing about 250 pages) ; ‘A Treatise on 
Building and Buildings,’ by A. Parlett Lloyd, of the Baltimore bar ; 
‘Irish Wonders,’ being, popular tales as told by the ‘people, by D. 
R. McAnally, Jr., illustrated by H. R. Heaton; ‘Current Religious 
Perils,’ being Vol. XI of the Rev. Joseph Cook’s, Boston Monday 
Lectures ; and some of Longfellow’s ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,’ in 
the Riverside Literature Series. 


—James Clephan, a journalist of New-Castle-on-Tyne, has just 
died in the eighty-third year of his age. In early life he worked as 
a printer in Edinburgh, and assisted in ‘setting up’ some of the 
most famous of Scott’s novels. 


—D. Appleton & Co. will publish, in May, or early in June, Dr. 
Mombert’s ‘ History of Charles the Great’ (Charlemagne), a work 
long in preparation, and designed to fill a hitherto vacant place in 
English literature. 

—The March Century is out of print, owing to the popular in- 
terest in the Libby Prison article. Mr. Henry James has written a 
paper on Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson which will appear in the April 
number of the magazine, with a portrait-sketch of Stevenson by 
Alexander. The verse in this number will include the last poem 
written by the late Emma Lazaus. It is addressed to ‘Carmen 
Sylva,’ Queen of Roumania, and is an appeal in behalf of the op- 
pressed Israelites of that country. 

—One of the forthcoming volumes of the series of Canterbury 
Poets is being edited by Prof..C. G. D. Roberts, of Kings College, 
Nova Scotia. It is to be called ‘ Poems of Wild Life,’ and will in- 
clude a large number of selections from American poetry, with (not 
unnaturally) some Canadian work. 


—Mr. Kennan’s Siberian papers, illustrated by Mr. G. A. Frost, 
who accompanied the writer on his trip through Asiatic Russia, 
will begin in the May Century. Mr. Kennan will answer in that 
number the question as to how he came to enter upon his arduous 
and perilous investigations, and why he and his companion were 
accorded such unusual facilities by the Russian Government. 


—Messrs. Bangs & Co. sold at auction this week the library, or a 

part of the library, of Mr. Orlin M. Sanford, of Ohio, Its most 

_ notable feature was the set of the writings of Thomas Taylor, the 

Platonist, to which we have had occasion to refer more than once 

’ during the past three years (Oct. 24, 1885, and Jan. 2, 1886). The 

collection is, we believe, the completest in existence. It was an- 

nounced that it would not be sold collectively at a lower starting 
bid than $500. 


—At the recent Stewart book-sale in London, the following 
prices were paid: Byron’s ‘ Waltz,’ 1813, first edition, 50/; Byron's 
‘Poems on various Occasions,’ Newark, 1807, 467; Byron’s ‘ Hours 
of Idleness,’ Newark, 1807, 7/, 15s; ‘Don my) first edition, 54, 
10s; ‘Sketches by Boz ’ 1836-7, 10/, 10s; Colley Cibber’s ‘ Apology,’ 
1740, extended, 2 vols., 60/; Lamb's ‘ Elia,’ 11, 5s ; Ruskin’s ‘ Ven- 
ice,’ large-paper, 452, 12s. At another London sale the following 
first editions were sold: Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 252, 
tos; Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ 367; Milton’s ‘ Lycidas,’ 34/7; ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
157; ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ 152, ros. 

—Of the late Mrs. Procter The Atheneum says: 

By her mother’s marriage with Basil Montagu she was brought, when 
quite a child, into contact with Lamb and Coleridge, Keats and Leigh 






Hunt, and other men of note who frequented the house of the editor of 
Bacon, and she speedily learned to hold her own among the wits, her 
masterful and clear intellect early asserting itself. By her own marriage 
with Barry Cornwall, whose ‘ Mirandola’ had three years before stirred 
the town, with Macready in the title part and Charles Kemble as Guido, 
she cemented her connexion with the world of letters, and became the 
close friend of a younger generation—of Thackeray and Dickens, the Lau- 
reate and Mr. Browning. She survived to be looked up to with respect 
and curiosity by a third generation, to whom the friends of her youth 
were English classics. 


—The cable brings the following bits of gossip from London : 
Mr. Wm. K. Vanderbilt recently spent a large amount of money in 
the curiosity shops of Bond Street, Dame Rumor putting the 
amount invested, or to be invested, at $250,000.—Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
has sent the libretto of a new comic opera to Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
at Monte Carlo. The subject is a society satire.—Sir John Millais 
has sold his two latest pictures to a London merchant, the price 
being $40,000.—It is rumored that Mr, Andrew Lang has been 
fixed upon for the Gifford Lectureship at St. Andrews.—M. Sardou 
is credited with the idea of taking the Odyssey as the basis of an 
opera libretto for which M. Massenet will write the score.—A book 
called ‘Plus d’Angleterre’ (‘The Last Days of England’) is having 
a large sale in France. An English translation of it has just been 
made. 


—Mr. James Clarke, editor and proprietor of Zhe Chréstian 
World ot London, is dead. The Wordd was started in 1857. Mr, 
Clarke made up the first number, and with only an interval of a 
few months, in the same year, he remained its editor till his death. 
When the Rev. Mr. Whittemore, the founder of the paper, died, he 
and two. others bought it at alow price from the widow. From 
the parent journal, says The Atheneum, have sprung others, all 
edited in the first instance by Mr. Clarke, but handed over, as the 
grew and flourished, to members of his staff, though he retained, 
up to the last year or two, a personal control over every one of 
them. « These are the Susuday-School Times (started in 1860), The 
Christian World Magazine (1866), The Literary World (1868), 
The Christian World Pulpit (1871), The Family Circle (1878), 
and. The Rosebud (1881). Mr. Clarke was also the proprietor of 
The Nonconformist and Independent. Until his health began to 

ive way some five years ago, Mr. Clarke cherished the hope of 
ounding a religious daily paper. He was singularly well read in 
English literature, and took great pride in his library, which 
includes a goodly number of rare editions and nearly every standard 
work in English literature that has appeared during the past twenty 
years. 


—Prof. R. C. Davis, of the University of Michigan, began a 
series of free public lectures on reading on Monday afternoon, at 
Columbia College, before the School of Library Economy and 
others. His topic was ‘Epic Poetry.’ He presented successively 
the definitions of Max Miller, Miss Helen Zimmern, Shelley and 
Dr. Arnold, and gave a list of the epics under each. Few words, 
said the lecturer, need go to the consideration of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
‘It is a poem with a purpose which is declared in the opening lines. 
to be to “Assert Eternal Providence, and B ected the ways of God 
to man.” In a general way it-is supposed that this purpose is ac- 
complished, and the book is found in theological armories, where 
it is labeled a weapon offensive and defensive. But as viewed from 
a literary point of view purely, its hero is Satan. If we judge it 
entirely from the extracts that are made from it, it is the very gar- 
den of poesy, but when we read it through we find that those ex- 
tracts are oases in a pretty dry desert, and the journey from the. 
one to the other is a weary one. I cannot, however, conceive of a 
lover of poetry who has: not frequently made this desert journey, 
forgetting in the great delights of each green spot the weariness of 
the way by which it was reached.’ Other varieties of the epic form 
were considered; and the opinion was hazarded that unless Dr. 
Brinton finds an aboriginal poem more worthy of the distinction, 
Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha’ will have to be accepted as the American 
epic far excellence. On Tuesday Prof. Davis spoke on dramatic 
and lyrical poetry. 


—Of the late James Cotter Morrison, who died on Feb. 25, The- 
St. James's Gazette speaks as follows : 


Mr. Morrison has died at the comparatively early age of fifty-seven, 
and the great work on French history which he had long ago projected, 
and to which he had devoted many years of preparation and study, will 
never be written. Mr. Morrison was educated at Highgate Grammar 
School, and graduated at Lincoln College, Oxford. He spent some 
years in France before he entered at the university, and during that time 
he acquited an intimate knowledge of the French language and an inter- 
est in French history and French affairs which never forsook him. At 
Oxford he sought no honors in the schools, but spent his time in studies 
of a wider cast than those of most undergraduates, under the direction 
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of the late Mark Pattison, sometime tutor and afterwards Rector of Lin- 
coln College. After taking his degree he settled in London and devoted 
himself to the pursuit of literature, becoming a frequent. contributor to 
reviews and literary journals. ' He early became associated with the Posi- 
tivist Society, several of the leading members of which had been his 
friends at Oxford. In 1863 he published his book entitled ‘The Life 
and Times of St. Bernard.’ | In 1868 Mr. Morrison published a pamph- 
let on ‘ Irish Grievances ;’ and at a later period he contributed two vol- 
umes, one on Gibborand the other on Macaulay, to the series of Eng- 
lish Men-of-Letters, edited by Mr. John Morley... In 1885 he published 
a brochure, entitled ‘Madame de Maintenon: an, Etude,’ and a year 
later appeared his ‘Service of Man,’ a polemical statement, in Positivist 
form, of the argument against Christianity. Before'this work was com- 
pleted Mr. Morrison was stricken with the exhausting disease which has 
now caused his death. : 
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ANSWERS. 

No. 1314.—The incident of the clock strilding thirteen is related, by 
Eugéne Sue of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, in ‘The Mysteries of 
Paris.’- The dwarf who acts as janitor pursues a young girl, who flies to 
the bell-tower just as the clock strikes midnight. Reaching the rope at- 
tached to the tongue of the bell as it finishes 12, she pulls it with all her 
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power, and it counts 13, as numerous persons testify—thus raising what 
alarm she is able. : J. Cc. M. 
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F. C. Bancroft Davis, Washington, D.C., says: 


“ The work will materially help to make better citizens and more intelligent 
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